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The South Can Lead the Nation in Agriculture 








A $5,000 BULL—BORN AND RAISED IN THE COTTON BELT 


Vernet Prince 36th, Sold by Estate of W. J. Davis & Co., Jackson, Miss., to Fred Huyler, Gladstone, N. J. 





HEN recently 120 head of Here- 

fords belonging to the estate of 

the late W. J. Davis brought $116,- 
000, or an average of nearly $1,000 per 
head, and when the champion bull of this 
herd was sold to a New Jersey breeder 
for $5,000, some agricultural history was 
made. More recently still, all of Missis- 
large parts of North Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, Arkansas 
and Texas have been cleared of the cattle 
tick. Add to this the fact that this year 
the South is raising two billion dollars 
worth of cotton, one and one-half billion 
dollars worth of corn, and peanuts, velvet 
beans and tobacco worth more than in any 
previous year of our history, and we can 
see a good deal of justification in our 


sippi, 
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claim that the South is potentially the 
garden spot of the Nation. 

And why shauldn’t it be? Nature may 
not have given us the richest soil in the 
world, but she has given us an incompar- 
able agricultural climate. An abundant 
rainfall and mild winters make it possible 
to grow nearly all the crops of the tem- 
perate zone, and to have some crop grow- 
ing every month in the year,—a fact that 
makes it comparatively easy to solve the 
food, feed and fertility problem. 

With crops selling for two and three 
times normal prices, this is a day of 
opportunity for the Southern farmer who 
mixes brains and brawn. The reading, 
thinking farmer is in the saddle, headed 
straight for independence. Let us all 
resolve to travel with him in 1918. 
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The Worn Out Land That Responded to Modern Methods, and the Lesson We Can Learn from Payson Matthews’ Experience 


AYSON MATTHEWS owned 
astorein Tennessee. He knew 
nothing about scientific farming 
but land was cheap and he purchased 
some as low as $8 per acre. The land 
had been “cottoned to death’’—three 
generations of cotton-growing had 
sapped the soils’s vitality. The land 
was typical of the country around 
Oakland, Tennessee—hilly, full of 
gullies, barren. At first the yield 
was about a bale of cotton to each 
five acres. Some parts of the low- 
land, where fertile soil had been 
washed down, pro- 
duced fairly well, 
but the hills were 
almost bare. 
Mr. Matthews felt 





Do You Know 


How much alfalfa yoti 
should sow per acre? 
How much more than 
pasturing is corn en- 


silage is worth? 

If you failed to secure a 
stand of clover, do you 
know - probable 
reason? 

Which breed of hens 
gives the greatest 
number of eggs — 
prices are hig 

Will a changein lime 
increase the butter- fat 
or only the milk-flow? 

How the farmer's wife 
can cut out half the 
stooping in her work? 

What are the 20 a 
of a good da’ . 

What are the 1 
of a good bull? 

Do you know when it is 
Pe hog feeding? 

‘or hog fe 
_— know Ls to take 
orse’s pulse? 


Do you know how to 
treat a horse for — 
bone, spavin, or 
ness? 


Do you know what mar- 
keting features = 
sider before you plant? - 





that the only way to 
make hisinvestment 
profitable was to get 
the help of someone 
whowas experienced 
in reclaiming worn- 
out land. Hedid not 
try to do it all him- 
self. He secured the 
help of men who, 
through years of ex- 
perience, knew just 
what todo. And the 
result was that in 
one year, instead of 
getting a bale to 
each five acres, the 
soil yielded a bale 
per acre, with only 
two-thirdsof a 
stand! The land 
has increased in 
value over 10 times / 

What Mr. Mat- 
thews has done is 
only typical of re- 
sults secured by ap- 
plying the experi- 
ence of men who 


have made good. In whatever branch of 
agriculture you are interested, you, too, 
can profitably follow the lead of those 
who have been most successful. There 
is no reason why you should pay, in 
money and time, to learn what someone 
else has found out. There is no reason 
why you need make the costly mistakes 
which others have paid for. Take ad- 
vantage of the methods, the plans, the 
suggestions which have been proved 
the most successful. 


in the country, tn a fraction of the time. 

Suppose Hugh G. Van Pelt, the emi- 
nent dairy authority came to your farm 
for a week and told you what he knows 
about breeding and selecting cows—sup- 
pose F. C. Minkler, one of the great 
national authorities on cattle and swine 
feeding, spent a month on your place 
showing you what methods have brought 
the greatest success to him and to others 
—suppose Dr. A. S. Alexander, the most 
prominent Veterinarian in the country, 





Now Available 
to All 


But you ask, 
**How can I find out 
what the country’s 
most successful 
farmers are doing, 
and how can I 
learn these things 
without going to 
a great expense, 
and without  tak- 
ing a prohibitive 
amount of time?’”’ 
That is the question 
Sears, Roebuck and 
Co. has answered for 
the farmers of 





was right on your 
place when there was 
danger of your los- 
ing a horse, a hog, 
or a cow and told 
you what to do to 
Save it—suppose a 
super-farmer or a 
recognized author- 
ity on corn, cotton, 
soil culture, wheat, 
poultry; in 
fact, every branch 
of farming, could be 
with you when you 
needed their help 
most — couldn’t you 
materially increase 
your production and 
profits? Well, that 
is what FARM 
KNOWLEDGE 
means to you. It 


oats, 








America, At an ex- 
pense of over $50,000 for the editorial 
material alone, the successful farming 
experience of recognized authorities in 
all parts of the country has been col- 
lected and placed within the covers of 
FARM KNOWLEDGE. Never before 
has a work of this scope and value been 
produced, There is nothing else like it. 
It is the most complete and the most 
practical work ever prepared for the 
farmer. It helps to eliminate the costly 
personal experimenting, It is a clearing 
house of answers to the problems you 
must solve every year. Instead of im- 
proving your methods through the ex- 
perience of your neighbors, a little at a 
time you can improve your methods and 
increase your profits through the experi- 
ence of the most successful farmers 


Payson Matthews 


contains the best 
thought, the best 
methods, the most practical plans of over 
100 men who have made good in a big way. 
An entire volume is devoted to soils and 
their treatment. 


Simple and Practical 


Above all, FARM KNOWLEDGE is 
practical. Itis nota collection of theories; 
it is not an idle treatise on ‘‘why you 
should farm better;’’ it is pot technical; 
it is not made up of extracts; it does not 
present plans and methods which are out 
of reach ofthe average farmer. Instead, 
FARM KNOWLEDGE contains the re- 
sults of actual experience in improving 
methods and increasing profits; it = 
specially written in interesting and 
to-understand language. It is nanae 3 cll 
minute in every way, yet it upholds every 








A complete sali of 
based on sound principles and the actual experience of real farmerse—The Farmer’s Own Encyclopedia 








successful die written by iin authorities in all parts of ll country; 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


old-time method that has proved its merit; 
it was written for farmers and their fam- 
ilies; it contains the help you want, in- 
stantly available when you want it. Glance 
at the partial list of contributors and the 
partial list of contents, and see how ably 
this work must meet your needs. 


Only Seven Cents a Day 


In order that every farmer in the 
country may have the helpful informa- 
tion contained in FARM KNOWLEDGE, 
we have made the price so low and the 
terms so easy that all can afford it. You 
need send a deposit of only $1 with the 
coupon below and the complete set will 
be shipped at once. Then, if for any 
reason you are not more than pleased, 
return the set and your deposit of $1 will 
be refunded promptly, together with 
transportation charges you have paid. 
If you are pleased, as we feel confident 
you will be, you can pay the balance on 
terms of. only $2 a month, an average of 


less than seven cents a day. 


Our guar- 


antee is your assurance of satisfaction or 


your money back. 


There are thousands of plans, methods, 
ideas and suggestions in the 2000 pages 


of FARM KNOWL.- 
EDGE, Every page 
will tell you some- 
thing you will be 
glad to know about 
Crops, Soils, Mar- 
keting, Live Stock 
Poultry, or the 
Home. You owe it 
to yourself—to your 
family—at least to 
investigate. 


The four are of 
FARM KNOW DGE 
are now on arg press 
and will be ready short- 
ly. Onlyalimited num- 
ber of sets will be 
printed in the first com- 
plete edition and we 
can promise early ship- 
ment only on orders 
which are mailed dur- 
ing the next 15 days. 
We suggest, therefore, 
that you write us now. 

FARM KNOWL- 
EDGE contains over 
2000 pages in all, 16 full 
page photographic 
plates, and over 8000 
other illustrations scat- 
tered throughout Each 
volume also contains a 
beautifully rinted 
frontispiece in colors. 
The volumes are 9% 
in. high by 7% in. wide 
and each book is nearly 
2 in. thick, 
Buckram binding is 
handsome and durable. 

Send in the coupon 
ora letter now, while 
the matter is before 
you. You have nothing 
to lose. On the other 
hand, FARM KNOWL- 
EDGE may be the 
means of solving the 
problems that have puz- 
zled you for years, prob- 
lems that may be cost 
ing you hundreds of 
dollars every year. 
Writetoday. Sears, 
Rocbuck & Co., Chicago. 
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A Few of the 100 
Great Authorities 


C. F. Curtiss, one of 
the biggest live [:) 
men in the country and 
probably the best judge 
of heavy horses in Amere 


W.S. Corsa, owner of 
“Carnot,” one of the 
finest Percheron horses 


all, Hi. 
Cc. HUTCHISON, 
father » the | 
Corn Growers’ Associa- 


el - at White 


H. G. VAN PELT, one 
of ~ owners of Water- 
loo peng | Farm, at 
Waterloo, Iowa. A 
tical breeder and 
man of many years’ ex- 
perience. 

F.C. MINKLER of New 
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of New {Pati ” 
j. Jampeue 


w. 
Kansas, e | 
sathority in ; - Uni 
States on Dry Farming. 

Dr. A. S, ALEXAND! 
Director of Horse bi 
ing and Professor of 
Veterinary Science {s 
the University of Wis- 
consin. 

REESE V. Hicks, for- 
merly President of t 
American Poultry hae 
ciation. 


Only the lack of space 
prevents us from giving 
similar details of nearly 
100 other well - knowa 
authorities who are cons 
tributors to RM 
KNOWLEDGE 
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Practical Horse Breeding, 
age and Feeding. Breeds and Types. 


Beef He oe Dual P urpose Cattle. 
and How Sheep « 
care ow to Raise Hogs. 


3, Ducks, Geese. 
and Squabs and how to raise them. Com- 


of the Work Horse, 
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Published for and Distributed by 


Tides. Tanning and Home Made Leath- 
Bee Keeping and Honey Making. 


VOLUME 2. 

Soils, Types and Classes on the Farm. 

Tillage of norton Soils by Drainage— 
by Irrigation. Dry Farming. The Use of 
Explosives. The Effect on the Soil of 
Fertilizers. Lime. Systems of Farming 
in Every Section of the Country. How 
to Grow Crops. General Farming, Truck 

Growing. Intensive Vegetable Garden- 
ing. Fruit Growing. The Nursery Bus- 
iness "he Culture of Field Crops. 
Forest Products. Flowers and Plants. 
How to Better Your Yields from Year to 
Year. Plant Enemies and how to Fight 
Them. Plant Diseases and their Cures. 


VOLUME 8 


Horse-drawn Work Outfits. Horse-drawn 


ears, Roebuck and Co, Chica 


Partial List of Contents 
VOLUME tf 


Pleasure Vehicles. 
Care. Motor pon ay end Diehe pte 
biles. The Auto-Truck on the Farm. 
The Farm Tractor. Machinery and tools 
for Tilling. _Machines for Changi 
Crops. Dairy Machinery. Machines use 
on Live Stock. Gasoline and Kerosene 
Engines. Electricity. Machines Run by 
Power. Care and Housing of Machinery. 
Measuring and Mapping Land. Practical 
Land Drainage. Irrigation E ngineering. 
Road ae and Care. Concrete on 
the Farm. Carpentering, Plumbing and 
Blacksmithing on the Farm. Dams, 
Paddocks, Walls, Fences. The Farm 
House. Construction and gement. 
Fittings and Conveniences. Barns, their 
Materials and Construction Special- ad 
pone Barns. Poultry Buildings. 

uilding Equipment. Storage and Work 
acings. ce and Cold Storage Houses, 

1 HUO, 


VOLUME 4. 
System in arming. Farm 
Accounts. The F 
Successful Biprintiog Methods wner, 
Tenant and Employee. Co-cperation in 
Farming. The Farmer and the Law. Big 
Business in the Farm Community. The 
Neighbort as a Business Asset. Mak- 
= the Farm House a Home. Work and 
Play in the Community. The -Farm 
Woman, her Work and Play. Boys and 
Girls on the Farm. Modern Agricultural 
Education and its Cash Value. The 
Science of Farming in Simple Terms. 
Farming Facts and Opportunities. Ta- 
bles, Figures and Maps for each State 
showing extent and development of 
Farming Opportunities, importance of 
Different crops, general peice of farm 
land, number and kind of farms, ete., 
about two pages to each State. C ‘om- 
plete Index of the 4 Volumes. 
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‘armer ond His Money. 











Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago: Date 197 

Please ship me ‘‘Farm Knowledge’ (Four +74 
umes, 2000 pz age s) for examination. I enclose $1.00 
deposit, and if I decide to keep and use the books, 
I will pay $2.00 each month for seven consecutive 
months; then the books become my property. Iam 
to have the privilege of sending back the books 
if ungetiatactory in which event you are to return 
my deposit of $1.00 and also the transportation 
charges I pai 

I have a been faithful in paying my ob- 
ligations, and am making this statement for the 
purpose of a you to grant me these terms 
and to assure you that na may feel safe in trust- 
ing me to pay as agreed 


BR ake Ce ee ene ee a 
(Sign your name here plainly and carefully) 
Post office __ 
R.F.D. Box 
a ae 
Street 
and No. _ 





_State 


I have been located in this place since 


How large 
is your farm?___ 


Own or 
ane eS ee 


References. 


ag pene onys age, eome momber of your family who ‘te of age 
and responsible should sign this order with you or for you.) 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 














Mixing a Feed for Horses and 
Mules 
READER desires a “ration for 
horses and mules using corn and 
cob meal, velvet bean and pod meal 
and mixed alfalfa and Johnson grass 
hay.” 

We suggest for the daily feed of a 
1,000-pound horse, something like the 
following: 

12 pounds mixed alfalfa and Johnson grass 
6 senate corn and cob meal. 
6 pounds velvet bean and pod meal. 

This should be sufficient for such 
an animal doing moderately hard 
work. If the work is very hard we 
advise mixing with the grain from 
one-half to one pound of cottonseed 
meal a day. If the horses and mules 
do not like the velvet bean meal at 
first, we advise starting on just a 
handful of the velvet bean meal and 
slowly increasing it as they will eat it, 
until the corn and cob meal and vel- 
vet bean meal are readily eaten in 
equal parts by weight. 





Correct Markings of Hampshire 
Hogs 
READER wishes to know “the 
correct color markings of Hamp- 
shire hogs.” 

In the “standard of excellence” or 
“store card” the color is given as 
“Black, with ‘exception of white belt 
encircling body, including forelegs.” 
This white belt or “list” usually ex- 
tends from the back part of the 
shoulders, backward for six to twelve 
inches, passing entirely around the 
body and including the. forelegs in 
the white color. 

But by no means are all pure-bred 
Hampshire hogs marked with this 
white belt. A certain per cent, in 
those born, lack this perfect white 
belt and are nearly or entirely black 
in color. In some cases there is a 
tendency for the amount of white to 
increase in succeeding generations 
and then those having more black, or 
those a solid black are used for 
breeding. In short, while the white 
belt is desired by the fancy of breed- 
ers, the fact that a Hampshire sow 
produces a large number of pigs solid 
black in color is no evidence of im- 
pure breeding. The longer the aim of 
the breeder to produce and breed 
from only those with the perfect 
white belt is kept up, the larger the 
proportion of the pigs that will have 
this white belt around the body. 





Some Pig-feeding Inquiries 


READER has “corn, cob and 

shucks ground to the fineness of a 
coarse meal,” and asks if it “will be 
safe to feed this in a self-feeder to 
pigs weighing 65 to 175 pounds. Also 
in what proportions should this corn, 
cob and shuck meal, rice bran and 7 
per cent (36 per cent protein) cotton- 
seed meal be mixed for feeding such 
hogs?” 

We do not believe it will pay to 
grind corn cobs and shucks for hogs. 
For cattle, with the present high 
prices for roughage, it may pay to do 
so, but for hogs, since there is a self- 
feeder available, we would put the 
rice bran, cottonseed meal and shell- 
ed corn in different compartments of 
this self-feeder and let the hogs ‘bal- 
ance their own ration. 

The analysis of the rice bran is not 
stated and this product, like cotton- 
seed meal, is of uncertain composi- 
tion; but assuming that the rice bran 
is of good quality and that these 


three feeds must be mixed we sug- 
gest the following proportions by 
weight: 

5 parts corn, cob and shuck meal. 

3 parts rice bran. 

2 parts cottonseed meal. 

This mixture has a nutritive ratio 
of about 1 of digestible protein to 5.38 
of digestible carbohydrates and fat. 
The generally accepted standard for 
100-pound fattening pigs is about 1 
to 5. 

There is an excess of fat in this 
mixture, as both rice bran and cot- 
tonseed meal are high in fat, but this 
large amount of fat is not likely to 
cause unsatisfactory results. Our 
chief objection to this mixture is the 
low nutritive value and fibrous and 
bulky nature of the corncobs and 
shucks, which are not suitabie for 
feeding hogs and are especially un- 
suitable for pigs. If it is desired to 
grind shelled corn and mix rice bran 
and cottonseed meal with this corn 
meal, the mixture to be fed in a self- 
feeder, we would advise using the fol- 
lowing proportions by weight: 

4 parts corn meal. 
2 parts of rice bran—high-grade. 
2 parts cottonseed meal, 

We think this will be a much bet- 
ter ration for pigs than if corn, cob 
and shuck meal is used, instead of the 
corn meal, but as stated above, we be- 
lieve as good results will be obtained 
and the cost of grinding the corn sav- 
ed if shelled corn, rice bran and cot- 
tonseed meal are placed in separate 
compartments of the self-feeder. 





Pasture Plants for Bottom Lands 


READER has five acres on which 

he wishes to make a permanent 
pasture. “It is good bottom land that 
has been in lespedeza, but it has run 
out and is now all weeds, etc.” 

This land is located in southern Al- 
abama and for a permanent pasture 
we can suggest nothing better than 
Bermuda grass, lespedeza and bur 
clover. If there are any other plants 
that do well in the locality there is 
no objection to adding them. The 
carpet grass of that section may do 
pretty well, but we think Bermuda 
will do better, when once established 
on this bottom land. 

It is now rather late for sowing bur 
clover, but the Bermuda grass can be 
put in any time this fall and winter 
if sods are used and then the lespe- 
deza seed may be sowed next spring. 

In putting out Bermuda sods or 
roots this fall or winter we advise 
running shallow furrows about two 
feet apart, or closer if desired, which 
will give a complete stand of Bermu- 
da more quickly. Then drop the roots 
in this furrow and cover lightly with 
a second very shallow furrow. 

Lespedeza seed are already high- 
priced and the prospect is for very 
high-priced seed next spring, owing 
to the short crop this fall. If this 
land has been set in lespedeza, but it 
has been smothered out by the weeds, 
there is probably considerable lespe- 
deza seed left and if the weeds are 
kept down next year there may 
enough come to reseed the land. At 
least, a light seeding of lespedeza, 
say one-half bushel per acre, next 
spring may be enough. If, however, 
the best results are desired next sea- 
son a heavier seeding will be safer. 

Now, these plants, nor any others, 
will make a “good permanent pas- 
ture” on this land unless the weeds 
and other non-pasture plants are 
kept down. The cheapest, easiest 
and best way to keep down weeds is 
to mow the pasture two or three 
times a year, until the pasture plants 
get possession of the land, when one 


mowing a year or even less may be 
sufficient. The only other needful 
precaution is to avoid pasturing too 
closely, especially early in the spring 
and late in the fall. It is bad practice 
to pasture too closely at any time, 
but it is simply fatal to do so while 
trying to get a pasture started. 


What Is Velvet Bean Meal? 


OLLOWING custom and the rul- 

ings of the feed iaws officials, “vel- 
vet bean meal” should mean the hull- 
ed, shelled or threshed beans ground 
into a meal: The most common vel- 
vet bean product on the market, how- 
ever, is a meal made by grinding the 
beans in the pods, or the beans and 
pods. This is also often called velvet 
bean meal, and being the most largely 
used velvet bean product should 
probably have been allowed to offi- 
cially take that name; but as indi- 
cated above, following established 
custom this is’ not officially velvet 
bean meal. To meet this difficulty or 
conflict and to avoid confusion or de- 
ception we have used the term “vel- 
vet bean and pod meal,” to designate 
the meal made by grinding the beans 
and pods in their natural proportions. 
Unfortunately the designation “vel- 
vet “Bean Feed Meal” has been used 
as a name for this bean and pod meal 
and there seems a disposition by the 
public and feed control officials to ac- 
cept this name. This is indeed unfor- 
tunate, for it opens up an opportunity 
for all sorts of adulterations and de- 
ception. It means nothing, just as 
the term “Cottonseed Feed Meal” 
means nothing and has been the 
means of swindling thousands of buy- 
ers who take it on the statement of 
the seller as true cottonseed meal, 
without looking at the guarantee on 
each sack. If “velvet bean feed meal” 
is accepted as the name for “velvet 
bean and pod meal,” the same thing 
will occur. It will cease to be a pro- 
duct of definite composition or value 
and a larger than the natural admix- 
ture of pods, or perhaps of other 
materials will be made, and the buyer 
will often be deceived, because he 
will accept it as velvet bean meal. 
That is exactly what has happened 
in the case of “cottonseed meal” and 
“cottonseed feed meal.” Cottonseed 
feed meal, with half the protein of 
cottonseed meal, or of almost any 
proportions of meal and hulls, is sold 
as true cottonseed meal. Of course, 
this is due to the carelessness or ig- 
norance of the buyer, but if a law or 
“feed inspection” is good for anything 
it ought to be for the protection of 
the buyers or consumers. In the case 
of cottonseed meal the laws have fail- 
ed of their true purpose, because the 
mistake was made of allowing the 
terms applied to the product to mean 
almost anything, or more accurately 
speaking, to mean nothing. 

A definite name should be selected 
for velvet beans when ground into a 
meal, and this name should according 
to present practices be “velvet bean 
meal.” A definite name should also 
be selected and made official for the 
meal made by grinding velvet beans 
in the pods, or velvet beans and pods 
in their natural proportions. When 
this name is selected it should mean a 
meal made by grinding velvet beans 
and pods in their natural proportions 
and nothing else. This will probably 
not be true if the name selected is 
“velvet bean feed meal,” and more- 
over, it will be confused with “velvet 
bean meal” to the deception and rob- 
bery of the buyer, just as has been 
done by confusing “cottonseed feed 
meal” with “cottonseed meal.” These 
names are too much alike and the 
term cottonseed feed meal was prob- 
ably originally selected because of the 
opportunity which its similarity to 
cottonseed meal offers for deception. 
If “velvet bean and pod meal” is too 
long a term, then by all means select 





some term which will at least mean 
something definite and not permit the 
product to be confounded with “vel- 
vet bean meal.” 





PASTURE PROBLEMS 


Should Cattle Have Concentrates 
While Grazing in the Fields This 





Fall? 


WHICH is the better plan, to allow 


the cattle to rough it in the fields 
as long as they find enough to live on 
and then take them up and feed them 
cottonseed meal and roughage, or 
feed them some cottonseed meal 
while they are grazing the fields and 
range? 
, This is a problem which presents 
itself to many cattle owners at this 
season of the year in the South. If 
the range is large enough and good 
enough the cattle may be wintered 
without feeding. This method of win- 
tering cattle is practiced to a consid- 
erable extent where the very bad 
practice of allowing cattle to run at 
large during the winter is still toler- 
ated. In many parts of the South, 
even where cattle are by law prohib- 
ited from running at large during the 
crop season, all livestock are by es- 
tablished custom allowed to run at 
large during the winter months. This 
makes the growing of winter or fall- 
sowed crops on unfenced fields im- 
possible and it subjects the land to 
the tramping of the stock during wet 
weather, which is injurious, 
ially to cultivated lands. 

This method of wintering dry or 
mature cattle is economical from the 
viewpoint of the owner if they gath- 
er their feed and tramp up the fie'ds 
of his neighbors. But it is not satis- 
factory to the owner of the feed that 
is stolen and the lands that are 
tramped. 

If, however, there is a large range, 
so that the cattle can secure enough 
feed, this is an economical method of 
roughing the cattle through the win- 
ter. The losses are usually larger than 
when cattle are fed, and this method 
of wintering cattle is also responsible 
for the Government statistics which 
show a larger loss of cattle from “ex- 
posure” in some Southern states than 
in the extreme northern states. 

Young cattle or breeding stock 
should not be wintered in this way. 
In fact, the plan is generally objec- 
tionablé and we believe that in the 
long run it pays the cattle owner to 
graze his cattle on his own land, 
where they are under his supervision, 
or to provide silage, some cheap dry 
roughage and cottonseed meal on 
which to winter them. When the 
fields are fenced much fall and early 
winter grazing can be obtained, es- 
pecially in corn fields when velvet 
beans, cowpeas and soy beans are 
grown with the corn. In the extreme 
South where the climate is mild, the 
land sandy, and green, fall-sowed 
crops may be had, in addition to the 
gleanings in the cultivated fields, cat- 
tle may be run through the entire 
winter without feeding if the range 
be large enough. 

But farther north, it will always 
pay to provide feed to use in bad 
weather or in case the range becomes 
too bare. As a general rule we be- 
lieve it a better plan to let the stock 
get their living entirely in the fields 
as long as the feed is ample to keep 
them in good strong condition. This, 
however, does not apply to young 
stuff under a year old. We believe 
such animals should be fed as soon 
as the feed they can gather in the 
fields is not sufficient to keep them 
growing. We do not mean that the 
cattle may not graze in the fields af- 
ter feeding begins, but after feeding 
is once started we believe it is gen- 
erally best to continue the feeding 
and not depend much on what they 
are able to pick up in the fields. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By VW.F. MASSEY 




















Rye Crossing 
ILL our common rye, the Abruz- 
zi rye and the Rosen rye cross 
mix if sowed near each other. I wish 
to test them and find which is best 
for my use.” 

No, there is no danger that the dif- 
ferent varieties of rye will cross nat- 
urally. Wheat may to some extent, 
but rye never to any recognized ex- 
tent. 


6é 





Pear Blight and Rain 
AREFULLY conducted experiments 
at the Ohio Station have demon- 

strated the fact that while the at- 
tacks of fire blight on pears and ap- 
ples is primarily due to the bacilli 
carried by insects, it is continued 
and spread by the rain drip from 
blighted limbs on those below. This 
shows the importance of early cut- 
ting out the blighted branches. The 
disease may be stopped then, ‘but ne- 
glected it will continue to spread over 
the tree. 


Best Way to Store Cabbage 
$f WOULD like to know the best 

way to put cabbage away.” 

The most simple way is to merely 
turn the heads over toward the north 
and then bank the soil well over the 
stem and lower part of the head, 
leaving top open but turned away 
from the winter sun. Another way is 
to open a furrow and put the cab- 
bage in it upside down, tucking the 
leaves in well and covering with 
earth. Or they may be set upright 
and the tops left uncovered and then 
pine boughs thrown over as a shade 
and protection. I use the first 
method. 


A Broomsedge Field 


sy HAVE a field grown up in broom- 

sedge that has not been cultivated 
for years. I wish to plant it to corn 
next spring. Will it be best to turn it 
now deeply or to wait till spring and 
burn off the grass?” 

Never burn anything on the land 
which will decay and help form hu- 
mus, unless it is necessary to burn to 
destroy insects. The growth of 
broomsedge indicates the need for 
lime, as the broomsedge will grow on 
soil too acid for clover or better 
grasses. Better turn it now and let it 
be rotting for spring. After plowing 
spread a ton of ground limestone or 
oyster shells an acre and harrow in 
well. It would have been better to 
have plowed it earlier and then have 
gotten a good growth of rye on the 
land as a winter cover. Even now 
rye would grow, but would probably 
not make enough growth to pay be- 
fore turning it under for the corn. 


Raw Phosphate Rock Versus Acid 
Phosphate 

INCE we are still getting inquiries 

about the value of the raw ground 
phosphate rock, as compared with 
acid phosphate, it will be well to give 
the results obtained in 13 years at the 
Ohio Station, where more real work 
*has been done in the study of the 
maintenance and increase of the fer- 
tility of the soil than at any other ex- 
periment station in the country. 

This station reports that in a test 
for 13 years they have used a total of 
5,000 pounds an acre of the ground 
phosphate rock, and there has been a 
total increase in crops due to its use 
of $80 per acre, or more than three 
times its cost, at the lower values of 
produce prevailing before the Euro- 
pean war. In 1917 the last crop grown 
since the last application of the rock 
showed an increase of 18 bushels an 
acre of wheat, which, at $2 a bushel 
would pay the whole fertilizer bill for 
13 years and half as much more. 














But on the other hand 960 pounds 
an acre of 14 per cent acid phosphate 
spread on the land in 13 years has 
made an increase of ten times the 
amount of the cost of the fertilize 
and the increase in the wheat crop of 
1917 sold at $2 a bushel would pay the 
cost of the acid phosphate used in 13 
years three times over. Therefore, 
while they found the use of the 
ground rock profitable, the use of the 
acid phosphate was far more profit- 
able. 





One Man hte Another Does 
ot 


HE past season has been a wonder- 

fully profitable one on the Dela- 
ware-Maryland Peninsula for those 
who grew good crops of tomatoes, 
and it has saved some who never 
make a big crop from the usual! loss 
There must be something wrong 
when one man makes ten to fifteen 
tons of tomatoes an acre while his 
neighbor on similar soil makes: but 
three or four tons. The one man 
makes a fair profit under ordinary 
prices for his product, while the oth- 
er man with prices at the usual rate 
actually loses if he allows his labor 


ec. for their bene 





2it have not learned 
theic profession at all. And it is still 
a greater wonder that men who, with 
natural shrewdness and observation, 
have learned to make some money at 
farming, and these too have never 
learned to write their names. 

A merchant told me recently that a 
man of good general intelligence, 
who owns a good farm and has a 
pretty home, came into his store and 
handed him a check saying that he 
believed that that was the amount he 
owed the store. The merchant said 
that the check was all right, “But you 
have not signed it.” “But I cannot 
read nor write, and my wife attends 
to these things and she forgets to 
write my name.” 

Now here was a man in comforta- 
ble circumstances, who had become 
sach by hard work, who was over 40 
years old and had never made th 
effort to learn to read and write the 
English Merely naturally 
provident like a squirrel, what a blank 
that man’s life must be. And it 
this same lack of ambition, this iead- 
ing a merely animal existence, not 
caring to improve his mental capacity 
and hence his business success, which 
makes the 10-bushels-an-acre corn 
fields, the 3-tons tomato fields and the 
bumblebee cotton. These are the men 
who are opposed to book farming, 
and largely because books are sealed 
to them. These are the men who pay 
more attention to the phases of the 
moon than to the condition of their 
soil. These are the men who are sure 


re 
language. 


is 





should be looked after at once. 


your farm, after each rain. 
winter. 


priced corn as much as possible. 
the winter mostly on roughage. 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: FIVE THINGS TO 
DO THIS WEEK AND NEXT 


ETTER order that farm level and begin terracing your rolling 
lands right away. Plant foods are too high-priced to let wash off. 
2. If the fruit trees you need have not been ordered the matter 


No Southern farm should fail to 
raise plenty of fruit for home use. 


3. Harvesting should be fully completed by now. 
should be wound up without delay. Corn, cotton, peas or beans in 
the field now are simply wasting. 

4. Try dragging the road, at least that part of it that runs through 
Doing so may keep it good and hard all 


5. Study the matter of feeds and feeding, so as to save high- 
Idle animals may be carried through 


If not, the job 








any fair rate of pay. There are very 
few farmers on the Peninsula who 
have not for years past grown a field 
of tomatoes annually, and it is cur- 
ious to note that men who have never 
made over four tons an acre have 
stuck at tomato growing and have 
not learned how to make more per 
acre. The average cost of growing 
an acre of tomatoes here has been 
shown to be about $42. Then, when 
tomatoes were sold at $8 a ton, where 
was the pay for the three-ton man? 
And yet even at the old price the ten- 
ton man made a fair profit. Then, af- 
ter years of losing, the tomatoes av- 
eraged $35 a ton, the three-ton man 
made something for the first time 
and the ten-ton man grew rich. 

And yet the same is true with all 
the crops grown in all parts of the 
country. All over the country we see 
men every year plowing and planting 
a field in corn when they knew very 
well when doing it that the land 
would hardly make ten bushels an 
acre, and at the ordinary price for 
corn would not pay for the use of the 
mule that plowed the land and culti- 
vated it, to say nothing of the wages 
of the man. 

And this class of growers will tell 
you that farming does not pay, and it 
certainly does not in their case. The 
wonder is that this class of farmers, 
seeing before them year after year 
other men reaping good crops and 
making money out of the soil, never 
seem to realize that it is possible for 


them to do likewise. 
A leading reason for this difference 
is ignorance. We know men who, 


owing to the Civil War, failed to get 
any education, and have never had 
ambition enough to learn to read and 
write, and not reading what is print- 


that the seed of one plant can make 
an entirely different plant from the 
plant that grew the seed. These are 
the men who nurse and keep alive all 
the old superstitions about the influ- 
ence of the animals and fishes that 
worry the poor fellow on the back of 
the old-fashioned almanacs, and they 
believe in signs, though they never 
had ambition enough to learn to sign 
their names. 

There is no profession that de- 
mands more study than farming, and 
the man who has never learned to 
read what other men have learned is 
tied down to a very costly school— 
experience, and is often not able to 
interpret his own experience aright. 





The Best Seed Potatoes 


/ 

ORE than 25 years ago I insisted, 

from the results of my experi- 
ments in North Carolina, that the se- 
cond crop of Irish potatoes was far 
better for seed the following spring 
than potatoes from the North. The 
northern experiment stations in gen- 
eral disagreed with me. I started 
what was to be a series of experi- 
ments in conjunction with the Cor- 
nell Station, New York, and the 
Maine Station. They were to send 
me early potatoes grown in their 
grounds, which I was to plant in 
North Carolina, and from them grow 
a second crop the same season. Some 
of these were to sent ito the 
Northern stations and they were to 
send me more of their seed potatoes, 
and so on for a series of years. 


be 


We progressed as far as the second 
season, when I had planted some ot 
my second crop seed alongside the 


Northern seed sent down that spring. 
of the second crop seed 


The growth 
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was so much more vigorous than the 
Northern seed that I had a photo 
made of two adjoining rows. When 
the crop was made I took the con- 
tents of 15 hills of my second crop 
seed and 15 hills of the Northern seed 
and piled them side by side and pho- 
tographed them. There was not a 
potato in the crop from the Northern 
seed that would not have been a cull- 
ing in mine. 

My Northern correspondents stop- 
ped right there and 
of their potatoes. 
proving ali that | 

But there was stil! 
to doubt the su; 


sent me no more 
The results were 


aimed 
Lime 


~1 





some inclination 


eriority of the late 


crop grown in the Scuth, and it was 
Suggested that it might do for one 
season, but it would be necessary to 
go North for seed at least every third 











year. More recent experiments made 
in North Carolina fully bear out the 
fact that the home-grown seed wil! 
make the best crop. Western grow- 


ers about Louisville, Kentucky, were 
offering what they called second crop 
seed, and on inquiry I found that 
these potutoes werea late crop grown 
from seed of the previous season 
which tiad been kept in cold storage. 
I insisted that the name second crop 
was only applicable to potatoes 
grown from the early crop of the 
same season, but that I had no doubt 
that the late crop from cold storage 
seed would be just as good. In fact, 
the Louisville ¢ claim that 
they are better. The main thing is to 
get a late maturing crop, a crop dug 
in late November and early Decem- 
ber, which can be kept till planting 
time in February without sprouting. 
This the difference 
the Northern seed potatoes 
late crop in the south. 


rowers 


is xreat between 
and this 
The Northern 
crop is dug earlier, and being more 
periectly mature, will sprout more or 
less in the cellar in winter. These 
sprouts are of course rubbed off he- 
fore shipping them. This carries of 
the terminal bud of the shoot from 
the eye, and the potato grows with a 
cluster of lateral shoots, while the 
late crop Southern seed grow wit! 
the strong terminal bud, and any one 
who is familiar with the [rish potato 


1 l 






crop can easily tell the difference in 
yield, without digging, of a plan 
growing with a strong single stem 


and one with a cluster of stems. 

A few days ago I had a letter from 
a grower in Monmouth County, New 
Jersey, the greatest potato-growing 
section on the northern Atlantic 
Coast. He said that he is intending 
to invest largely in Southern second 
crop seed for another season. Last 
spring he bought some in Richmond, 
Virginia, and found them worth dou- 
ble the Maine seed potatoes; in short, 
that the second crop made 100 
barrels an acre while the Maine seed 
made. 50 barrels. And I was told 
years ago that the second crop seed 
might show well for a season or so in 
the South, but they would never make 
a crop in the North as compared witli 
the Northern-grown seed. 


seed 


The only advantage in the Maine 
seed is that they are slightly earlier, 
as the home-grown seed do not start 
so quickly. But with a double crop 
one can well afford to wait a week. 
It reminds me of a sweet potato 
grower when I| told him that a crop 
of crimson clover on the land would 
be worth far more for sweet potatoes 
than the leaves and trash 
which the growers on the Eastern 
Shore of Virginia laboriously rake up 
and haul and spread every winter for 


forest 


the sweet potato crop. He said that 
it would make the crop too late, 
meaning if the clover was left to 
ripen. The man who tried the clover 


found that it was ready to turn as 
soon as it was safe to set the plants, 
and that it made a far larger crop 
than the forest trash. 

Another on why the Southern 
late crop seed of the early varietie> 
should be used is that the Maine po- 


reas 


tatoes are all infected with the black 
shank disease, and if we want t 
keep clear of that it will be better to 
use the home-grown seed of trish po- 
tatoes. 
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Good Things Coming in The Progressive Farmer 


By CLARENCE POE, President The Progressive Farmer Company 





in 1918 





VERY year The Progressive Farmer, in addi- 
tion to trying to do all its general work well, 
has some one task or program to which it 

gives special attention. 

In 1915, following the disastrous experience with 
an over-supply of cotton in 1914, ~ 
we made “Diversification and In- 
dependence” our slogan. 

Then 1916 was “Farm Boys 
Year,” with its weekly messages 
from great Americans and _ its 
all-the-year reading course in 
better farming. : , 

This year—1917—we have fea- CLARERCE POR. 
tured “Rich Lands.” Editor 

Now we are planning to Make 1918 “Hogs and 
Cattle Year.” 









“Hogs and Cattle Year’ 


O THIS end plans have already been made 
for.a notable series of articles running from 
January to December, giving just the help 

and information every Southern farmer needs 
who is interested in wisely growing hogs and cat- 
tle. The fundamental matter of 
providing economical and profit- 
making feeds will naturally come 
first to the reader’s mind, but all 
the other foremost problems of 
the livestock industry from the 
care of young pigs and calves to 
the marketing of the pork and 
beef will have attention as indi- 

TAIT BUTLER, : : 4 

Editor cated in the following list of 
subjects. 

It is hardly necessary to say that these articles 
will be prepared chiefly by Editor Tait Butler, 
widely recognized as one of the foremost Ameri- 
can authorities on livestock subjects, and we are 
glad to announce that he will be assisted by Mr. 
A. L. French, one of the best informed breeders 
in the Southern states and one of the most popular 
of all our contributors to The Progressive Farmer. 
The list of subjects to run throughout the year is 
as follows: 





HOGS 

Jan. 5—The Place of Hog Raising in Southern Farming 

Jan. 12—How to Select the Breeding Stock. 

Jan. 19—How to Care for and Feed the Boar. 

Jan. 26—How to Care for and Feed the Brood Sows From 
Breeding to Farrowing. 

Feb. 2—How to Care for and Feed the Brood Sows While 
Suckling Their Pigs. 

Feb. 9—When to Wean and Care for the Pigs up to Four 
or Five Months of Age. 

Feb. 16—Grazing Crops for Hogs—Temporary. 

Feb. 28—Grazing for Hogs—Permanent Pastures. 

Mar. 2—Grains or Concentrates and Other Dry Feeds for 
Hogs. 

Mar. 9—How to Grow the Pigs for Breeding Stock. 

Mar. 16—How to Grow the Pigs for Pork Production. 

Mar. 23—How to Fatten the Hogs. 

Mar. 30—How to Keep the Hogs Free of Lice and Worms. 

April 6—How to Prevent Disease—Cholera, 

April 183—Housing the Hogs. 


DAIRY CATTLE 


April 20—The Place of Dairying in Tm Farming. 

April 27—Some of the Characteristics of the Different 
Breeds of Dairy Cattle. 

May 4—How to Select a Dairy Sire. 

May 11—How to Select Dairy Cows. 

May 18—How to Build up a Dairy Herd. 

May 25—How to Care for the Head of the Dairy Herd. 

June i1—How to Care for and Feed the Dry Dairy Cow. 

June 8—How to Care for the Milking Cow. 

June 15—Pastures for Dairy Cows. 

June 22—Silage and Soiling Crops for Dairy Cattle. 

June 29--Dry Roughage for Dairy Cattle. 

July 6—Grains or Concentrates for Feeding Dairy Cattle 

July 13—How to Balance the Ration for the Dairy Cow. 

July 20—Feeding According to Production. 

July 27—How to Raise the Dairy Calf. 

Aug. 38—How to Feed and Care for the Heifers and 
Young Bulls. 


BEEF CATTLE 


Aug. 10—The Place of Beef Production in Southern Farm- 
ing. 

Aug. 17—Some of the Characteristics of the Different 
Breeds of Beef Cattle 

Aug. 24—How to Select the Beef Sire. 

Aug. 31—How to Select the Cows of the Beef Herd 

Sept. 7—How to Manage the Beef Herd 

Sept. 14—How To Winter the Breeding Herd. 

Sept. 21—How to Care for and Feed the Young Breeding 
Cattle the First Winter. 

Sept. 28—The Production of Baby 3eef. 

Oct 5—How to Feed and Care for the Dairy Cows and 
Stockers During the Winter 

Oct. 12—Permanent Pastures for Beef Cattle. 

Oct. 19—Temporary Pastures and Crop Residues for Beef 
Cattle. 

Oct. 26—Silage for Beef Cattle. 


Nov. 2—Dry Roughage and Its Relation to Beef Product- 
ion. 
Nov 9—Grains or Concentrates and Their Place in Beef 


Production. 
Nov. 16—How to Care for Fattening Beef Cattle 
Nov. 23—How to Feed Fattening Beef Cattle in the Sout 
Nov. 30—The Place of Dual Purpose Cattle on Southern 
Farms. 
Dec. 7—How to Prevent Disease Among Cattle. 


Dec. 14—How to Free the Herd of Tuberculosis and Neep 
It Free. as 

Dec. 21—Some of the Diseases of the Fresh Cow and Her 
Calf. 

Dee. 28—Abortion What Is Known of this, the Most Ser- 
ious Disease of Breeding Cattle. 


Answering Veterinary Inquiries 


NOTHER notable new feature of The Pro- 

gressive Farmer next year will be the answers 

to veterinary inquiries which Dr. Butler will 
conduct on his “Timely Farm Suggestions” page. 
Having been trained as veterinarian and later 
serving as Veterinarian of the 
Mississippi Experiment Station. 
State Veterinarian of Kansas 
and North Carolina, and Presi- 
dent of the American Veteri- 
nary Medical Association, Dr. 
Butler will speak with unusual 
authoritativeness and we confi- 
dently expect this feature to 
prove one of the most popular 
inaugurated by us in recent 
years. MR. FRENCH 








Farm Implements and Machinery 


LL over the South labor has become so scarce 
and costly that there is unprecedented in- 
terest in labor-saving machinery. We must 
have it in order to keep from abandoning much 
of our present cultivated acreage; we must have 
it for selfish reasons in order to 
make the maximum production 
of crops now while prices are 
high; we must have it as a pa- 
triotic duty in order to answer 
the Nation’s call for more food 
and feedstuffs. 
“ * Tn view of all these conditions 
GH ALVORD. She Progressive Farmer has de- 
Editor cided to lay especial emphasis 
next year on improved farm implements and ma- 
chinery, their economical purchase, use and care, 
and Mr. G. H. Alford, Editor of our Western Edi- 
tion, has arranged to give us for all editions of 
our paper a series of articles which every farmer 
will find invaluable. Mr. Alford knows the farm 
machinery subject from <A to Izzard, having 
studied it as a practical farmer, as a director of 
farm demonstration work and as a farm machinery 
expert. Here are some of the subjects he will 
discuss: 





January 5—Plows. 


January 12—Harrows 
January 19—Planters, Seeders and Fertilizer Sowers. 
January 26—Garden Tools 


lebruary 2—Cultivators. 

February 9-——Haying Machtnery. 
February 23—Harvesting Machinery 
March 2—Threshers. 


March 16—Tractors, e 
March 22—Fanning Mills, Grain Drills. 
March 30—Huskers and Shredders. 

Apri] 6—Automobile, Auto Truck, Trailers. 
April 185—Wagons and Buggies. 

April 26—Poultry Farm Equipment. 

April 27—-Dairy Equipment 


A series of “tractor experiences” will also appear 
during the year. 


Legume, Forage and Pasture Crops 


E ARE not farming now as we did twenty 

years ago. Not only are we using new 

methods but we are using new crops. For 
example, Sherman’s famous “March to the Sea” 
was hardly more rapid, more spectacular or more 
; history-making than the swift 
and triumphant march of the vel 
vet bean from one end of “Dixie 
Land” to the other. Even in our 
mountain sections farmers are 
growing them for their humus- 
making qualities. Then, too, sev- 
eral years ago when the writer 
wrote from Japan and Manchu- 
ria about the amazing soy bean 
industry of those countries, that 
wonderful legume had hardly begun the conquest 





B. L. MOSS, 
Managing Editor 


f the South which now distinguishes it. Abruzzi 
rye is another new crop which with Caesar-like 
rapidity came, saw and conquered. 

Not only are these relatively new crops spread- 
ing over the South like a broom-sedge fire, but 
the older legume, forage and pasture crops are 
coming into new popularity. Crimson clover, bur 
clover, vetch, alfalfa, lespedeza and pasture grass- 
es:—about all these, as well as about soy and vel- 
vet beans, there are constant inquiries by count- 
less farmers who are just now waking up to their 
importance: “When should I plant them in my 
section? How should I plant them? How fertil- 
ize? How cultivate? How harvest?” 

We are glad to announce that The Progressive 
Farmer in 1918 is going to give especial attention 
to these problems, endeavoring to furnish for 
each section of the South the information and 
advice farmers in that section need. This service 
will be rendered by Mr. B. L. Moss, our Managing 
Editor, whose experience in farming, as a director 
of farm demonstration work, and as a rarely well 
informed man upon all lines of farm practice, es- 
pecially fits him for this task. Every week during 
the season of planting and cultivation, Mr. Moss 
will discuss “Legume, Forage and Pasture Crops: 
What to Do This Week and Next,” and during less 
active seasons, monthly or semi-monthly articles 
on the same theme will be published. 


The Farm Automobile: How to Use and Care 
for It 


VERYBODY has an automobile now or is 

planning to get one. There’s nothing left for 

the fashionable folks who wish to be different 
or distinguished in transportation except to go in 
for tlying machines!—Anyhow, on the farm as in 
town the automobile has become 
indispensable and _  everybody’s 
getting one, while the trouble is 
that not everybody knows how 
to take care of one. Thousands 
of cars are wearing out before 
their time for lack of expert 
drivers, and for the same reason 
thousands of other cars are fail- 
ing to give the really surprising PROF. MASSEY 
amount of satisfaction and service which a well- 
handled car always gives. The Progressive Farmer 
proposes to come to the relief of the inexperi- 
enced auto owner, and during the early months 
of next year we shall run an unusually practical 
and useful series of articles on “How to Use and 
Care for the Farm Automobile.” These articles will 
be prepared by Mr. P. T. Hines, who has made a 
special study of automobile problems and whose 
articles on this subject have won recognition in 
the foremost American periodicals. Following are 
some of the subjects Mr. Hines will discuss: 





I—Getting Acquainted With Your Car and Its ‘‘Works.” 
II—Why a Motor Runs: Principles of Operation 
1lI—Carburetors and Their Troubles 
IV—How to Time and Grind Valves 
V—Sources of Current for Ignition. 

VI—Caring for Spark Coils and Vibrators. 
ViIl—Locating Spark Plug and Engine Wiring Troubles. 
Vill—Keeping-the Motor Lubricated. 

IX—How to Treat the Clutch. 

X—Making the Gear Shifts Right. 

XI—How Differentials Work. 

XlI—Lengthening the Life of Bearings. 

XIlI—Caring for Starting and Lighting Systems. 
XIV—Care and Repair of Tires 

XV—Keeping the Car ‘‘Like New.” 

XVI—Worth-while Accessories. 


Seventeen Special Issues 
EVENTEEN “Special” issues in 1918 will alone 


furnish every Progressive Farmer subscriber 

his full dollar’s worth. Our readers have come 
to look for certain standard “Specials” as tHe 
“guide-book for the year” on 
the popular subjects covered, 
and we have felt that in 1918 
a few new subjects should be 
added—“Summer Legumes,” fea- 
turing especially soy and vel- 
vet beans; “Fairs and Fair Ex- 
hibits,” especially appropriate 
in view of the rapidly increas- 
ing number of community fairs; 
and “Silos.” The complete list 
of 1918 special issues as planned 
is as follows: 





PROF. DUGGAR 


January 5—Poultry. 
January 26—Garden. 
February 2—Implements and Machinery. 
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February 16—Reference. 

March 9—Summer Legumes. 

March 30—Woman’s Number, 

May 11—Fairs and Fair Exhibits. 

May 25—NSilos. 

June 29—Education. 

July 27—Cover Crops. 

August 17—Oats, Wheat and Rye. 

August 31—Marketing and Coéperation. 
September 14—Home Building and Equipment. 
September 28—Renters’ and Landowners’. 
October 12—More Fruit. 

November 16—Farm Management. 
December 21—Neighborhood Improvements. 





“The Farmer’s Experience Meeting” 


NDER this heading we shall print next year 

a discussion of twenty-five of the most inter- 

esting subjects the average Southern farmer 
has to grapple with. Seventeen of these we shall. 
take up during the first four months of the year 
when farm work is not so 
pressing and the other eight 
after harvest time in November 
and December. If The Progres- 
sive Farmer contained nothing 
else at all during the year 1918 
except these twenty-five dis- 
cussions of vital topics, it would 
even then be well worth the 
subscription price. 
To this “Experience Meeting” 
every Progressive Farmer read- 
er is asked to contribute. If there is any subject 
concerning which you have had an interesting ex- 
perience, tell us about it. All letters should deal 
-not with theories or generalities but with actual, 
concrete experiences told briefly and right to the 
point. No letter must exceed 500 words in length 
—the shorter the better. 

For the best letter received on each subject we 
will award a prize of $3, for the second best letter 
$2, and pay regular space rates for all other letters 
or parts of letters published. Here are the sub- 
jects for our “Farmers’ Experience Meeting”: 
January 5—Incubator Experiences. 

January 12—What Success Have You Had With Spraying? 
January 19—What Sort of Clothes Best Suit Farm Work? 
January 26—How to Have an All-the-year-round 





MR. CARPENTER 


Garden. 


February 2—How to Reduce Hoeing Expenses, 

February 9—Getting Rid of Stumps. 

February 16—Farm Bulletins and Books That Have Helped 
the Most. 

February 23—Experiences in Saving Clover Seed. 

March 2—How to Control Nut Grass and Unwanted 
Bermuda. 


March 9—Harvesting Soy and Velvet Beans. 

March 16—Avoiding ‘‘Time Prices’: 
erative Effort. 

March 23—Making the Farm Boy a Partner in Business. 

March 30—Better Equipment for the Farm Women. 

April 6—Joining With Neighbors in Doing Farm Work. 

April 13—The Demonstration Agent: He Has Helped; 


Individual and Coiép- 


How 


How He Might Help More. 
April 20—Experiences in Buying Land. 
April 27—Experiences in Fighting the Boll Weevil. 


November 9—Getting Cotton Accurately Classed or Graded. 
November 16—Keeping Farm Accounts. 

November 23—Good Ideas for Hog-killing Season. 
November 30—Experiences in Liming Land. 

December 7—The Cheapest and Best Fencing. 

December 14—Home-made Labor-Saving 
December 21—Dragging 
ment Plans. 
December 28—The Best Lessons This Year’s Experience Has 

“Taught Me. 


Conveniences. 


Roads and Other Road Improve- 


We don’t believe any Southern farmer can look 
over this list of twenty-five subjects without find- 
ing at least one concerning which he would keen- 
ly like to know the experience of other intelligent, 
thoughtful farmers. Look out for this “Experi- 
ence Meeting.” 





All-the-year-round Garden 


N ALL-the-year-round garden is one of The 

Progressive Farmer’s hobbies. “Garden and 

Orchard Work This Week and Next,” by Prof. 
F. J. Crider, was a popular feature all through the 
early part of this year, and readers will be delight- 
ed to learn that Prof. Crider 
writes us that he will resume 
these articles January 1. 

Then, too, it is unfortunately 
true that the average Southern 
farm garden is too exclusive. 
It admits a few old standard 
vegetables—spring Irish pota- 
toes, cabbage, turnips, onions, 
snaps, pepper, beets and a few 
others—and probably  hasn’t 

gotten acquainted with a single 
new vegetable in twenty years. Next year on his 
ever popular “What Farmers Want to Know” page 
therefore we are planning to have Professor Mas- 
sey, “the Grand Old Man of Southern Agriculture,” 
give friendly advice and guidance about growing a 
lot of vegetables too little appreciated—asparagus, 
kale, carrot, spinach, brussels sprouts, salsify, egg 
plant, celery, parsnips, endive, etc. We hope ev- 








PROF. CRIDER 





ery housewife will resolve now that she is going 
to grow some vegetables next year she didn’t 
know about ten years ago, just as every farmer 
should resolve to grow velvet or soy beans, Abruz- 
zi rye and other things he didn’t grow a decade 
ago. Prof. Massey’s and Prof. Crider’s articles 
should do much both to give variety to the farm- 
er’s diet and also help reduce the high cost of liv- 
ing. 





More Attention to Dairying and Poultry 

E HAVE felt for some time that while The 

Progressive Farmer was proving itself the 

best livestock journal south of the Mason 
and Dixon line, we needed to give more attention 
to dairying and poultry. We are glad to announce 
therefore that we have made 
arrangements to get contribu- 
tions next year from one of the 
South’s most successful and 
best informed dairymen, Mr. 
Felix Williams, of Villa Rica, 
Georgia; and we expect to sup- 
plement Mr. Rothpletz’s ad- 
mirable monthly poultry arti- 
cles with other poultry matter, 
especially during the first of 
the year. 


food 


L- buy i¢ with thought 
2- cook it with care 

3- use less wheat & meat 
4~ buy local foods 

§- serve just enough 

G- use what is left 


dont waste tt 


US. FOOD ADMINISTRATION 





MR. WILLIAMS. 








While our other Editors are promoting food produc- 
tion, Mrs. Hutt on our ‘‘Farm Women's Page”’ 
stantly aid food conservation. 


will con- 











Better Farm Business and the Enrichment of 
Country Life 


O OTHER farm paper in the South has ever 
given half so much attention as The Pro- 
gressive Farmer gives to— 

The development of farmers’ organizations; 

Practical rural business cooperation; 

Better rural education; 

The development of the community spirit; 

and— 

The general enrichment of country life. 

We are interested not merely in making good 
crops but: also in seeing that they are profitably 
marketed. We are interested not merely in getting 
rich lands but in promoting resident ownership of 
these lands. We are interested not only in develop- 
ing good farmers but also in developing communi- 
ty leaders. We are interested not only in asking 
farmers to produce more wealth but also in seeing 
that legislation is so shaped that they will get a 
lerger share of the wealth that they create. We 
are interested not merely in promoting farm pros- 
perity but in seeing that this prosperity is used for 
the development of a nobler rural civilization. 

In every issue of The Progressive Farmer in 
1918 on the writer’s special 
“Education, Codperation, Leg- 
islation” page as well as in oth- 
er editorial and correspondence 
pages,—notably in articles by 
J. Z. Green—we shall work to 
these ends. Especially shall we 
discuss and emphasize (1) ways 
and means of improving coun- 
try schools and developing the 
rural community spirit; (2) ; 
wise legislation affecting agri- MR. GREEN 
cultural interests; and (3) the nine forms of rural 
business coOperation constantly urged by us as 





follows: 

1. Coiperation in buying fertilizers and supplies. 

2. Cobperation in marketing cotton, cotton seed, tobacco, 
peanuts or grain crops. 

38. Codperation in marketing vegetables, fruits, poultry, 


eggs, etc. 
4. Cooperation in owning and using improved machinery 


in codperation with one or more neighbors, 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
5. Coéperation in buying pure-bred sires. 

6. Codperation in ownership and operation of grain mill, 
tobacco prizery, cotton warehouse or cotton gin. 

7. Cédoperation in mutual fire 

8. Coéperation in 


insurance, 
mutual telephone company 

9. Coéperation through membership in a rural credit un- 
ion, national farm loan association, or farmers’ coéperative 
bank 


For the Farm Women and Our Young People 


S EVERYBODY knows, The Progressive 
Farmer gives more attention than almost any 
other farm paper to the needs of the farm 
woman. Mrs. Hutt will continue delivering to our 
readers the best farm woman’s page in any Amer- 
ican farm paper, but no set pro- 
gram for her articles has been 
prepared. We can say, however, 


that in addition to all the 
usual timely information for 
home-makers, Mrs. Hutt wiil 
give especial attention to the 
biggest question now before 
American housekeepers, namely, ‘ $ 





providing for each season a nu- HUTT 
tritious, varied, wholesome and economical diet 
designed to save wheat, meat, fats and sugar and 
otherwise carry out the.Nation’s six-fold appeal to 
our women as given on this page. 

While Mrs. Hutt is giving her invaluable help in 
all l-usework and home-making, Mrs. Lindsay 
Patterson, through her “Southern Little Gardens,” 
will continue her crusade for more beauty on the 
outside of the home. 

For the young people we are planning to give 
more attention to games and recreation, things to 
make at home, and nature:study articles. A series 
of articles on “Interesting Common Birds” is al- 
ready in preparation by Mr. J. C. Jones. 

Fer both old and young, men and women, boys 
and girls, we offer our- delightful new serial, “The 
Hoosier Schoolmaster,” and another equally good 
will begin next fall. 


All the Old “Stand-by” Features 


T IS our aim to continue next year all the old 

“stand-by” features which our readers have 

come to prize and look for—the special articles 
by our staff correspondents, Prof. J. F. Duggar of 
the Alabama Experiment Station, C. O. Carpenter 
of Arkansas, Tobacco Expert E. G. Moss, Prof. C. 
C. Wright, Mr. J. Z. Green, Cotton Markets W. T. 
Williams, etc. We have also arranged for special 
articles by Mr. T. B. Parker and we hope to furn- 
ish a monthly article for peanut growers. And last 
but not least, we are expecting the inimitable Joe 
Martin to find time to give us some of the charac- 
teristic “Business Talks” which formerly enliven- 
ed our pages and our readers. 





Our Business Policy 


AVING said so much of our editorial policy, 

it may not be out of place to say a few words 

about our business methods. We regard our 
subscribers as co-workers in the agricultural de- 
velopment of the South, and we make it our first 
care to protect their interests and to deal fairly 
with them. We do not believe that one policy is 
good in our editorial offices and another in the 
business offices. We could not consistently try to 
help the farmer make more money, and at the 
same time introduce him to a dishonest advertiser, 
who would gull him of that money. Therefore, we 
guarantee our advertisers to be square and to deal 
fairly, and we back this guarantee with our own 
money. If an advertiser knowingly defrauds a 
reader, we make good for him. Our positive guar- 
antee appears in full in the first issue of each 
month, and means what it says. This means that 
we cannot admit questionable advertisements. 
Whiskey, patent medicine, “stock food,” stock in- 
vestment schemes, and other questionable adver- 
tising of all kinds, is rejected. We miss thousands 
of dollars every year by this policy, but we believe 
that we get most of it back in the confidence and 
support of our readers. Certainly we do not need 
this money bad enough to take it at the price of 
our self-respect. 

Again, we answer all questions on farming mat- 
ters, asked by our readers, directly by mail. This 
is an expensive service to us, but we perform it 
gladly, because we wish to be of help when help 
is needed. Both in editorial and business policy 
our aim is simply to be faithful co-laborers with 
our subscribers and their loyalty and confidence 
constitute our most prized asset. In the language 
of a familiar poster: “We are advertised by our 
loving friends.” 

_— a. 

The adjective “progressive” in our name keeps 
us continually striving for progress, continually 
seeking to make each year’s record a little better 
than its predecessor, and we enter 1918 confident 
that with the help of Heaven we shall realize this 
alm. 
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XLVII—Farm Tenantry as It Affects Soil Fertility 


BUTLER 


RICH LANDS 








HERE is ample evidence to 
| show that the worst feature of 
our tenant farming, in so far as 
its effects on soil fertility are con- 
cerned, is that tenants do not remain 
on one farm long enough to be inter- 
ested in building up the fertility of 
the soil. The increased interest due 
to-ownership, or rather a lack of in- 
terest, in the absence of ownership, 
is also a factor of considerable im- 
portance and one which is always in 
operation. But that soil fertility may 
be increased and a high class of 
farming maintained where tenant 
farming predominates is fully proved 
by the experience of England during 
the last half of the past century, as 
well as by numerous instances in this 
country. 

The land is the silent partner in the 
contract between the landlord and 
the tenant. .There is much discussion 
at present regarding the responsibili- 
ties of the landlord and the tenant, 
and one is very generally charged by 
the other with being responsible for 
the larger part of the evils of our 
tenant farming. We are not particu- 
larly interested in that question at 
present, for both have very generally 
neglected and robbed their silent 
partner, the land, and we think they 
are about equally to blame for the 
unsatisfactory state of our tenant 
farming. 

If we accept the fact that tenant 
farming is an important factor in the 
problem of increasing or maintaining 
soil fertility on the farms where it 
exists, then the question is one of 
supreme importance to the soil fer- 
tility of the South, because in the 
Cotton Belt about 55 per cent of the 
farmers are tenants, or were in 1910, 
the time of the last census. 

There is ample proof that the pro- 
duction per acre on tenant farms is 
not equal to that on farms operated 
by their owners. The following com- 
parison of yields, as reported from a 
survey in Johnson County, Missouri, 
is an illustration: 

Tenants 
32.9 bu. 
17.4 bu. 
23.4 bu. 
.88 ton 


Owners 
RETRY cisco sce civesovess 88:3 bu. 
Wheat, 
Oats 
Cowpea hay 


Some light may be thrown on the 
causes of these differences by com- 
paring the average livestock, per cent 
of farm in pasture and investment in 
machinery used by owners and ten- 
ants of these farms: 


Tenants 
head 4.6 head 
head 3.1 head 
head .6 head 
$ head 28 head 
head 104.2 head 

.4 head 1.0 head 
37.3 perct. 28.3 per ct 
257.00 $183.00 


Owners 
Horses 5.3 

Cows 
Sheep 
Sows 
Hens 
Colts 


It is safe to state that these differ- 
ences are still more marked on the 
farms operated by owners and those 
operated by tenants in the Cotton 
Belt. 

If our opening statement be true, 
that these defects in tenant farming 
are more largely due to the short per- 
iod of the lease or rental, than to any 
other conditions inseparable from 
tenant farming, then the most impor- 
tant question for solution is how to 
establish a more permanent tenantry 
or a longer period of rental. 

The land owners of the South are 
probably more largely responsible 
for the annual or short-term lease 
than the tenants. This seems to be 
due to the fact that the owners, as 
well as the tenants, have not appre- 
ciated the importance of maintaining 
soil fertility. 

7he short-term tenant is entirely 
justified in attaching little import- 
ance to increasing or maintaining 
soil fertility and ignoring the rights 
of the silent partner, the land; but 
that the landlord is careless of the 
rights of this silent partner and 
the ‘reduction of the “capital stock” 





of the concern is not only hard to un- 
derstand, but is also a short-sighted 
business policy. : 

The method of paying the rental is 
also of importance in its bearing on 
soil fertility. The evidence is pretty 
conclusive that when a share of the 
crop is given by the tenant in pay- 
ment of the rent, the owner receives 
a larger rental. Some of @his increase 
is no doubt due to the larger amount 
of supervision sometimes given by 
the owner when a definite part of the 
crop is received as rent for the land, 
for there is also some evidence to 
show that the tenant also profits by 
this method of paying the rent. It is 
generally believed, however, that the 
tenant’s interests are best served 
when he pays cash rent. In the South, 
with large numbers of Negro tenants 
who require and are benefited by 
more or less supervision by the own- 
er, there is little doubt but the share 
method of paying rent is better, both 
for the tenant and the owner, in 
those cases where the owner actually 
gives more supervision because of 
this method. 

It is fortunate that experience has 
shown that paying the rent with a 
part of the crop is more favorable to 
both owner and tenant, because the 
evil effects of tenant farming on the 
fertility of the land are much more 
easily corrected in share cropping, or 
renting, than when cash rent is paid. 
In fact, this has become so apparent 
that at least one state, Texas, has 
made this the only legal method of 
renting land. 


Some Essential Factors in Soil Build- 
ing ; 

UT, while good farming is much 

more likely to be done when the 
owner and tenant share the crops 
produced, this alone is not sufficient 
to solve the question of soil fertility 
in tenant farming. On the other hand, 
soil fertility has been built up under 
tenant farming where rentals are us- 
ually paid in cash. 

It therefore foilows that the meth- 
od of paying the rent is not the es- 
sential matter in maintaining soil 
fertility in tenant farming. 


What are the necessary conditions | 


for maintaining and increasing soil 
fertility in tenant farming in the 
South? First, a more complete real- 
ization on the part of the landowner 
and the tenant of the importance of 
increasing soil fertility and second, a 
longer term for the lease. 

These can only be brought about 
by education and can, therefore, only 
come slowly. They will be important 
problems for many years yet to come. 
They will not be solved quickly nor 
by legislative enactment, but only by 
a constant discussion and agitation, 
through which both owners and ten- 
ants will become educated, not only 
to the necessity for maintaining soil 
fertility but also in the sort of farm- 
ing by which it can be done. Both 
the owners and the tenants must be 
educated in those lines of farming 
and those systems of cropping by 
which soil fertility can be increased 
and they must further become con- 
vinced that such farming methods 
are more profitable to both owners 
and tenants than those through 
which the fertility of our soils has 
been and is still being depleted. 


It is well that better forms of con- | 


tracts between owners and tenants 
be introduced, that these be studied 
and improved and that every effort 
be made in these contracts to protect 
the “voiceless land” but they can only 
be carried out and become effective 
when a race of better owners and 
tenants has been made through edu- 
cation along agricultural lines. 





Make your neighborhood a reading 


. neigh- 
borhood, 
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Use All Of Your 
Velvet Bean Gop 


Why harvest the beans only? They 
represent but little more than half the crop. 
Velvet bean vines make ideal cow-feed, rich in milk- 
producing protein, when properly cut and ground. The 
vines and beans ground together are far richer in pro- 
tein than shelled corn and nearly twice as rich as corn 
and cob meal. Kafiir corn, cow pea hay and peanut 
hay, too, are richer in protein than corn, Why let 
them go to waste. 


The right way and the only way to grind 
velvet beans, cow peas, peanut vines, kaffir, sorghum, 
millet, alfalfa and all grains and feeds is with the 


ELZ Dixie Feed Mill 


When grinding corn stalks, corn with the shuck, velvet 
beans or any hay, place it on the DIXIE feed table, feed it into the 
heavy cutter head which is surrounded by a steel screen that cuts it as 
fine as cracked corn. The cut feed then falls into the LETZ_ SELF- 
SHARPENING, SILENT-RUNNING, grinding plates which will grind 
it to any degree of fineness. 


The LETZ SELF-SHARPENING, SILENT -RUN- 
NING, SHEAR-CUT grinding plates shear the grain or roughage at 
great speed without heating the grain or dulling the plates. Grinds any 
kind of hay, grain or seed—dry or wet—will even grind cob-corn in the 
milk stage without clogging. Runs smooth and noiseless. One set of 
Letz plates will grind chousands of bushels before wearing out. 
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Write for Catalog of 
Letz Mills. Mention size of 
engine and give name of your 
dealer and we will send_you 
a valuable feeding book Free 


8 Southern Distributing 
Points = 

Spartanburg, S.C. Macon, Ga. 
Montgomery, Ala. Shreveport, La. 
Kansas City, Mo. St. Louis, Mo. 
Little Rock, Ark. Dallas, Texas 

LETZ MFG. CO. 
304 East Rd. Crown Point, Ind. 








THE BOLL WEEVIL CAN’T GET YOU 


IF YOU PLANT 


SIMPKINS IDEAL COTTON SEED 


BECAUSE YOUR CROP WILL MATURE EARLY 
Below is an actual photograph of a field planted with SIMPKINS 
IDEAL which produced THREE BALES TO THE ACRE. 
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YIELD OF “IDEAL” PRODUCING THREE BALES PER ACRE 


ed 


4 


% Ves 


imitations! 


There are two varieties of SIMKINS SEED—BIG BOLL EARLY and 
IDEAL. They come in bags stamped with our official trademark. Do 
not accept them unless the bag bears our trademark. 


Write for our free booklet. 


Beware of 


Dealers all over the South han- 
dle Simpkins Seed but if yours 
cannot supply you we will ship 
direct. 

Write for prices. 


Wake County Cotton Seed Co., 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 


ORIGINATED BY 
W.A.SIMPKINS ORIGINATED BY 


W.A.SIMPKINS 














When writing to advertisers say: ‘Iam writing you as an advertiser 
in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all the ad- 
vertising it carries.’’ 
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A SPRAY CALENDAR FOR ORCHARD FRUITS 


Prepared by Leonard G. Herron, Mississippi Extension Service, Assisted by R. W. Harned and J. M. Beal 





















First 
Spraying 















When 





Spray 











While trees are dor- 
mant or leafless. 















San Jose Scale 





fungous diseases 












For 
APPLE Control 
of 
and 
QUINCE 
Spray 
to 
Use 






Lime Sulphur 

Concentrate 
galllon to 9 gal- 
lons of water 


1 






























PEAR 














Second 
Spraying 


When 


show 


cluster buds 


pink 


Cunker Worm 





As last petals 


Codling Moth 


Third 
Spraying 





fall (white 
part of blossom) 


Three 








als fall 


Fourth 
Spraying 


weeks 





after pet- 





Codling Moth 


Three 
spraying 


Codling Moth 


Fifth 
Spraying 


weeks after fourth 





Sixth 
Spraying 


Three weeks after fifth 
spraying 


Seventh 


Spraying 


spraying 





Three weeks after sixth 








Codling Moth 





Other Insects Bud Moth 
Aphis Case Bearer 
Kills spores of many Scab 


Lime Sulphur 

Concentrate 

1 galion to 35 gal- 

lons of water plus 

1% pound arsen- 
ate of lead 


Ss 








Bitter Rot 


Black Rot 





Scab Scab ° Bitter Rot 
Blotch Scab 
Blotch 
Same as second Same as second 








Codling Moth 





Black Rot 


Blotch 


Bitter Rot 
Bitter Rot Scab 
Scab Blotch 





Same as second 





Same as second 





ame as second spray-~ 
ing 





(Kelffer or Gerber) 














While trees are dor- 
mant or leafless 


San Jose Scale and 
other scale 
Insects 








Aphis 





Kills spores of many 
fungous diseases 








When 
to 
Spray 
For 
Control 
PEACH of 
APRICOT 
and 
Nectarine 
Spray 
to 
Use 










Lime-Sulphur 
Concentrate, 
gallon to 9 
lons of water 


1 gal- 











When 
to: 
Spray 

















For 
a Control 
PLUM of 
and 
CHERRY 









While 
mant 


trees are dor- 
or leafless 


San Jose Scale and 
other scale 

Insects 

Aphis 





Kills spores of many 
fungous diseases 












Spray 
to 
Use 











Lime-Sulphur 
Concentrate, 
gallon to 9 
lons of water 


1 gal- 





















Just before blooming 


Brown Rot 


After blossoms have fal- 


San Jose Scale andjCurculio 
other scale Aphis 

Insects 

Aphis 

Black Knot Black Knot 


Brown Rot 
Shot Hole 








len and shucks are be- 
ing shed 








Lime-Sulphur 
Concentrate 
gallon to 95 
tons of water 


1 Zal- 




























1 








Lime-Sulphur 
Concentrate 
gallon to gallons 
of water 


75 




















































ro] White 











Rust Mite 
Fly 
Scale Insects 


lLime-Sulphur 
Concentr 

1 gallon to ° 
f 

















of water 








the first spraying. 


to 


Three 
spraying 














inse 





























Fall 


Se 
Leaf Spots 


Same 


Curcullo 


Brown Rot 
Shot Hole 


Same as third spraying. 


Ten days later 


3erry Moth 


Anthracnose 
Mildew 
Black Rot 


Same as second 


About June 16 


Pecan 
or Walnut Caterpillar 


ab 


w 


Web Worm 


spray 


Bordeaux Mixture, 4-4-50 is used by some grow- 
ers in place of the Lime-Sulphur in all except 


Good results 
these last two sprays. 











eeks after third 


Brown Rot 
Shot Hole 


1 


The pear may be treated the same as the apple except that spraying may be discontinued after fourth application. 
avoid loss from this 


AS 


Spraying 


trouble. 





unless they are given. 


are sometimes 


secured without 


It is well worth while 








does not control Blight. 








to give them, however, as some of the effect 
of the other sprays is quite likely to be lost 


Use resistant varieties 





ripening 
gins 





Lime-Sulphur 
Concentrate 


gallon to 75 gallons growers in place of 
water plus 38 pounds Lime-Sulphur Concen- 


arsenate of lead 


of fruit be- 





Ordinarily only the first, 


Self-boiled Lime - Sul- 
phur is used by some 


trate 





Ten days later 


Ten days later 








Anthracnose 


Berry Moth 


Mildew 


Black Rot 





Same as second 


Berry Moth 


Anthracnose 
Mildew 
Black Rot 





Same as second 








Leaf Caterpillar 





1s in third 





When jJust before buds} Just before blossom-|Just after fruit sets 
to open ing 
Spray 
For Anthracnose Berry Moth Berry Moth 
GRAPES |Control/ Black Rot Leaf Hopper Leaf Hopper 
of ——————————— ae | — 
Anthracnose Anthracnose 
Mildew Mildew 
Black Rot Black Rot 
Spray | Bordeax Bordeax 3-4-60, plus 
to 3-4-50 2 pounds arsenate|/Same as second 
Use of lead 
When | While trees are dor-} While buds are|Two weeks after second 
to mant or leafless swelling spraying 
Spray 
For Scale Insects Bud Moth Bud Moth 
Control] Bud Moth Pecan Case Bearer |Pecan Case Bearer 
of Phylloxera Cigar Case Bearer Cigar Case Bearer 
Pecan Case Bearer Scab and Leaf Spots 
PECAN Cigar Case B 
Scab 
Spray Lime-Sulphur Arsenate of lead 2 Lime-Sulphur 
{| to Concentrate, pounds to 0 gal Concentrate 
tse 1 gallon to 9 gal- lons of water 1 gallon t 35 gallons 
lons of water | yf water plus 1% 
pounds arsenate of 
| id * 
{ 
When While trees are dor Keep careful lookout for all leaf eating 
to mant or leafless 
Spray 
SHADE For Scale Insects 
Control|— = - —— 
TREES Oo Kills spores of many 
fungous diseases 
Spray lime-Sulphur 
to 1 gallon to 9 gal- Arsenate of lead 
Use Jons of water | 
When After all fruit has!After all visecannalibide before Rust Mites}|September 15-30 
to been removed have fallen | become numerous 





Fall 


Pecan Leaf Caterpillar 
Caterpillar 


If varieties such a's 





July to September 





Webb Worm 


or Walnut 


Stu 





spraying are grown the lime-sulp 
spraying 
To control shuck worm 
burn To cont: tw 
fallen to the ground 
‘ts and spray as soon th ir a no 
' 
2 gallons to 50 gallons water 


Fifth spray is 


‘areful 
July 


observations 
and 





art, Schley, 


hur may 


Success, 


be 





*k up all shucks 
rirdler, 
ing the 


during 
and 





pi 








Target 
secticide are often 
place of Paraffin Oil 





third and 


Ten days 


Anthracn 
-|Mildew 


ings are needed for cherries 


Slack 


Same 


the 


destroy a 





which are 
omitted from 


not necessary 
Worm or Pecan Leaf Caterpillar is found. 


should 
_ August so as to detect 
of these insects before any damage is done 


Rot 


unless Fall 


be 


the 


1} 


not 


fall 


made 


fifth 


later 


ose 


as second 





the 


When the fruit is|Three weeks after sec-/Shortly before ripening|For late varieties it is desirable to give another spraying between tho 
forcing the shuck ond spraying of fruit begins third and fourth, about three weeks after the third. Use same spray 
oft as in second spraying. 

Curculio Curcullo Brown Rot 

Aphis Scab 

Leaf Curl 

Leaf Curl Brown Rot 

Brown Rot Scab 

Scab 

Lime-Sulphur Lime-Sulphur Self-boiled Lime  Sul- 
Concentrate Concentrate phur is used by some 

1 gallon to 80 gal-j|Same as second spray-|1 gallon to 50 gallons growers in place of 
lons of water plus ing of water Lime-Sulphur Concen- 
3 pounds arsenate trate 
of lead 









spray- 










ny 


Webb 


during 
presence 


subject to scab, 
third and fourth 
and winter and 
twigs that have 


Emulsion 





od 


trol 


pruning 
t! 
lar £ 


Proprietary mixtures such as Pinewall Scalecide, 
Brand Scale Destroyerand Schnarrs 
used with 


In- 


good results in 


—— | 


will 
fungous 


ra d > 





ieties 


en tho 
spray 


spray 


ll Webb 
und. 


during 
yresence 
done 


Scalecide, 
narr In 
sults in 
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“The ‘Acme’ Way 
to Crops That Pay” 
is the title of ourfree book that points 
the way to increased yields. Shows 
how to secure deep, firm, moist seed 
beds without waste of time or labor. 
Fully describes the ‘‘Acme” Tillage 
Line and explains “‘Why the Coul- 
ters Do the Work’’ in field, orchard 
and garden better than itcan be done in 
any other way. Gives the findings of 


State Experiment Stations in every part 
of the country. 


This book will help you to grow bigger 
crops. Send a postal today. 


_ DUANE H. NASH Inc. 
P. 0. Box 955, ATLANTA, GA. 





Pork is High! Cholera 
. Prevention Cheap! 


With pork bringing up to 25c a pound, it is 
foolish to take chances of Cholera killing 
your hogs. Especially now y 
be absolutely protected 
for life at a very low 

, pure, 


EAGLE SERUM, 


Freshest—For it’s from our plant 
Direct to you. Purest—proiiuced from 
fine hogs under strict State and Fed- 
eral license. Low prices, dosage, fold- 
er Cholera Prevention sent 
FREE. Drop us a postal! 


Eagle Serum Co., pep. p. 


against 


cost! With the 





Oklahoma City, Okla. 








$1.24 Per Roll 


Special Guaranteed 
i Ply 


Free Samples 


and Catalog Quick 
Delivery 


Guaranteed 


Freight 
Paid 


THE CAROLINA METAL PRODUCTS CO., 
Dept. A. Wilmington, N. C. 








._ Mostly all 
steel. Reversible. 
Ten days’ trial. 








yA Also grade roads, build 
Gykes, levees with 
pet>F arm Ditcher 
and Grader 

* Works in any soll. Makes V- 
shaped ditch or cleans ditches 

up to 4feetdeep. Does labor of 
100 All Steel. Reversible, 
Adjustable, Write for free book 

and our proposition. 


B Owensboro Ditcher & Grader Ce. Inc. Box 231 Oweasbers, a | 











WINCHESTER 
RIFLES AND 
SHOTGUNS 
8S. & W. REVOLVERS 
Dependable, accurate and % 
sure fire. Catalogs. 
fthaca Shotgun—the cheapest, high-grade, 
guaranteed, double barrel shotgun made. 
We Pay Charges—no increase in prices. : 
Morrisette Repeating Arms Co., 
Retail Mail Order Distributors, RICHMOND, VA. 








IMPROVED PARCEL POST 
EGG BOXES 
New Flats and Fillers 
Hew Egg Cases Leg Bands 
Oats Sprouters 
Catalogue Free on Request 


H. K. BRUNNER 
40 Harrison St. New York 











36 POUND NEW FEATHER BED $950 
; i( /, 7. AND PAIR GLB. PILLOWS _— 
REC cgll Au New, Live, Clean, Sanitary Feathers, 
(FEE (( (LA Best grade feather proof ticking. Satisfac- 
= “ tion guaranteed. Write for catalog. 


| 





| Longfellow 





Southern Berkshire Association 
Organized at Pinehurst 


HE ‘initial meeting of the Southern 

Berkshire Congress was held at 
Pinehurst, N. C., November 22-24, and 
ended in the organization of the 
Southern Berkshire Association. Mr. 
Zed L. Williams, owner of Sunshine 
Berkshire Farm, Columbia, S. C. was 
elected President, and Mr. Ruohs Py- 
ron, owner of Meadowview Farm, 
Cartersville, Ga., was- named Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 

The membership fee of the Associa- 
tion was placed at $1 and every 
Southern hog breeder interested in 
Berkshires should become a member. 


| Full particulars may be had by ad- 


dressing the Secretary-Treasurer. 
Some of the foremost Berkshire 
breeders in the United States attend- 


ed the meeting and many of them | 


also offered for sale some excellent 
sows and boars at the auction sale of 
breeding animals conducted in con- 
nection with the Congress. 

The champion boar was owned by 
Piney Creek Farm, Northeast Mary- 
land, but was not offered for sale, 
while the champion sow was exhib- 
ited by Harry W. Knights, Littleton, 
Mass. 

Following is a list of the animals 
sold, together with the prices and 


| Names of buyers: 


*s Double Maid 
Pinel st Farm, Pinehurst, N. 
Be 
Decision’s Handsome Duchess........ 
". R. Marvin, Whitehall, N. C. 
Bell Sensational Beauty 
Alexander Robertson, Chicago, Ill. 


| Masterpiece Lenore 


| Charmadale 








CAROLINA BEDDING CO., Dept. 16 Greensboro, N. C. 





Alexander Robertson, Chicago, Ill. 
Masterpiece Gem 

T. B. Upchurch, Raeford, N. 
Queen 

Alexander Robertson, Chicago, 
Majestic Handsome Lee’s P 

T. F. Croust, Gilbertville, N. C. 
Grasmere Belle 

H. BD. 
Brookline’s 

me Ms 2 
Double’s Sz 

CC, D. Benbow, Greensboro, N. 


Pinehurst Farm, Pinehurst, N. 
Longfellow Conquerer 

John H. Yow, Greensboro, N. 
Superior’s Duchess 

W. R. Marvin, Whitehall, N. C. 
Successor’s Maid 

Alexander Robertson, Chicago, Ill. 
Fashion’s Type 

J. A, Cooper, Henderson, N. 
Lady c 

W. R. Marvin, Whitehall, N. C. 
Delchester Rival Boss... .......0secee 

Miss L, D. Fuller, Durham, N. C. 


{ 
Katonah’s Longlady 


T. M. Ford, Lynchburg, Va. 
Lucinda Pride 

H. J. White, Bladenboro, N. C. 
Handsome Lady Goods 

H,. J. White, Bladenboro, N. 
Peerless Duke 

H. T. Watkins, Blanche, N. C. 
Duke Bacon’s Maid 

Pinehurst Farm, Pinehurst, N. 
Bacon's Pride 

R. L. Burns, Carthage, N. C. 
Longfellow’s Valued Lady 

W. R. Marvin, Whitehall, N. C. 
Crusader's Dutchess 

E. M. Doughty, Rocky Mount, N. 
Champion's Blossom 

W. H. Carpenter. 
Successor’s Double of P. C 
. B. Upchurch, Raeford, N. 
Liberty Bond 

J. W. Johnson, Raeford, N. C. 
EMINENCE ois ecbs ee ecvenc se cue 2 

Smith & Son. 
Schoolmaster Superb 

Pinehurst Farm, Pinehurst, N. 
Successor’s Duchess 

Pinehurst Farm, Pinehurst 
Duchess of Carolina 

Pinehurst Farm, Pinehurst, N. 
Boar not cataloged 

Cc. D. Benbow, Greensboro, N. C 
Boar not cataloged 


Alexander Robertson, Chicago, Il. 





A Way to Keep Spareribs 


O you have too much spareribs and 

backbones at butchering time? It 
is often the case when more than one 
hog is killed. The problem of dispos- 
ing of them without waste or having 
to eat them all first, is sometimes.per- 
plexing. 

Put them in a keg containing a 
brine made of ten pounds of salt and 
four gallons of water and let them 
stay. They will keep for several 
months. To use, soak the pieces in 
boiling water to remove the salt and 
you will find the flavor has not been 
spoiled. This method is recommend- 
ed by T. Z. Atkeson, formerly agent 
for Suwanee County, Florida. He 
says the parts should not be salted 
down because there is so little meat 
on them they are almost sure to be 
over-salted. 





“Don’t guess, get busy and find out.” 


Has Your Help Left 


Wild stories of high wages in the North and about 
army camps have lured help from the South by tens 
of thousands. If the men you were depending upon have joined 
this rush to the North, let us help you. Our 
Cotton Planter Row Maker 
rewctinet ARON AGE inn 
Asparagus Ridger Pea Planter 


TRUCKERS’ VARIETY MACHINE 


2 is a boon to the man who is short of help. 


As a planter, it will open its own furrow, 
sow the fertilizer, level the ridge, open an- 
other furrow for seed, sow, cover and roll, 
mark next row—all in one operation. Or, 
it will do any of this work separately. Fur- 
nished in any one of its separate forms or 
complete to do many kinds of work, 

The Truckers’ Variety Machine plants corn, 
beansorpeas. Laysoff rows or makes up rows 
with fertilizer for cabbage, tomatoes, etc. It 
can be used separately as a side dresser, as- 
Paragus ridger, cotton or peanut planter. It 


does the work of many tools at the cost of 
one, 


(2) gem S BATEMAN M’F’G CO. 
We also make Potato Machinery, Sprayers for every pur- Box 8953, Grenloch, N.Y. 
pose, Walking and Riding Cultivators, Weeders and Seed- 
ers, Wheel Hoes and Drills. ete. Send today for booklet. 





On Practically Your Own Terms 


ALL CASH, Any worthy, creditable person, anywhere 

PART CASH in the U. S. can buy on these terms. Any- 

one can order without risk. I guarantee 

or NO CASH safe delivery. All WITTE engines sold on 
DOWN 5-year guarantee, 90-days’ trial. 

My factory is the largest exclusive engine factory in 

the world, selling direct to the user. Capacity, 12000 

yearly—no delay in shipping. Can Ship Your Engine at 

nce. You choose engine and plan of payment. 

WITTE engines are best-looking, best-balanc- 

before you buy, whether ed, easy to operate and have many dis- 

or not. tinctiveand desirable features respon- 

ill out the coupon, stating : sible for WITTE’S 30 years of 

size engine eS success. 

— Ws \ WITTE ENGINE WORKS 

ite | WW . 2356 Oakland Ave. 

j 4 Kansas City, Mo. 

2356 Empire Bide 


new book explains 
what you should know about 
e 











. Mail to Witte Engine Works 








Marla cal 


$7.10) Order at once all you now need or expect to need for long time to 
ROLLE come. Nothing like present demand for Rubber Roofing ever 
" known. U. S. Gov’tis using it exclusively on all cantonment build- 
ings; farmers are ordering as never before to house war-time crops; 
roofing mills are taxed to limit. We can furnish Spotless and Spot- 
less Special Roofing at prices lower than others, and still give you 
the same high quality roofing as before. 
Spotiess Rubber Roofing equals any standard roofing in wt., aa & thickness. 
1-ply, wt. 85 Ibs. 2-ply, wt. 45 Ibs, 3-ply, wt. ibs. 
Price, per roll $1 10 Price, per roll $1 46 Price, per roll $1 83 
Spotless Special Guaranteed Rubber Roofing Quality of felt, genuine 
asphalt saturation and superior skin coating make this best rubber roofing known. 
Thickness of Roll 1-ply e 
Wt, TUll,...2<6 35 Ibs.....45 Ibs... 
Price, roll,........ $1.95.....$1.73.. Seals 
Each roll contains 108 sq. ft. with nails & cement. 
Order now from this advertisement or write to 
Desk 475 for free samples, 


THE SPOTLESS COMPANY, RICHMOND, VA. 

















Nomination 
Form 


FOR 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER PURE-BRED 
CALF, PIG AND POULTRY CLUB 


Enclosed find $ 


yeafs subscription for 


Post Cffice 


Credit the foregoing subscription and enter the following i 
he Progressive Farmer’s Calf, Pig and Poultry Club. 

















1290 (10) 
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Don’t wait till 
next spring to 
get your new 












With butter prices soaring no 
cream producer can afford to go 
another month without a New 
De Laval Cream Separator. 


This is true whether you have 
no separator, or an inferior or 
half-worn-out machine, or even 
an old style De Laval. 


In cold weather your waste of 
butter-fat is relatively greater, 
either with gravity skimming or 
a poor separator; and at present 
prices for cream a De Laval would 
very soon pay for itself out of its 
own savings, 


See the nearest De Laval agent 
right away and let him show you 
what the De Laval will save for you. 
If you do not know the local De Laval 
agent, write direct for any desired 
information. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 
165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


AAT 
SCIENTIFIC POWER MILL 


Strongest, most efficient 
small power mill ever made. 
Sold on absolute one-year 
guarantee. Grindscob corn, 

my, corn, oats and 
other small grains. 
All steel. Durable. 


GROUND MEAL COSTS 
LESS AND IS BETTER. 

Saves 1-5 to 1-3 of 
grain. Makes more 
flesh, milk, cream, bone and 
muscle. The “Scientific” 
will save youmoney. Two 
sets 8-inch high earbon grinding plates with 
each mill. Sold complete with flywheel. Use in 
any locality. Write forcomplete catalog describ~ 
ing 14 sizes of Power and Sweep Mills. 


The Bauer Bros. Co., Box $7 Springfield, Ohie- 











DEHORNED CATTLE 275.5" 


Prices are high, Make your herd still 
more valuable. Dehorned cattle give 
more milk, fatten better and quick- 


people and are quoted 15 to 25¢ 
more per 100 Ibs. at Stock Yards. 
The Leavitt “V” Blade Dehorner does 


mot crush but’makes a clean cut all 
around. See Your Decler. Look for blue 
3 guaranteetag and 
name. FREE 
& circular on larg- 

est line of dehornersin the world, 

LEAVITT MF6. CO. 
106 Griggs St., Urbana, til, 








ith genuine French Buhr Stones, Do your 
own grinding of feed and table cornmeal, 
buckwheat, rye, Graham and whole wheat 
fiour. Do grinding for others—Itis profitabie. 
These mills do the fine class of 
inding you would get at a big 
our mill. Lasta lifetime. A boy 
can operate and keep one in order. 
Send for book on mills 
and 30-day free trial offer. 


Nordyke &Marmon Co. 
sos 1316Morris Stdadianapolis, Ind. 


WELL “as’ WELL 
PAYS 

Own a machine of your own. Cash or easy 

terms. Many styles and sizes for all purposes. 








Write for Circular 
WILLIAMS BROS., 464 W" State St., Ithaca, N. Y 











ir stock—best and cheapest means of 
ation for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
Name, address and number stamped on tags. 
Catalog and samples free on request. 


| raising, first, fencing, 


| 











F.S. Burch & Co., 184 W. Hares St. Chicago 





When writing to advertisers say, “I saw 


Far- 


your advertisement in The Progressive 
met. 








LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








Plain Hog Raising 
A fTEF summary of a method that 
enables produce 15,000 
pounds of pork from a five-man, ten- 
horse farm, with practically feed 


BR 
me to 


no 


irom the barn, may be of interest to 
ethers. My plan or system may be 
made to tit smaller or larger opera- 


tions as may be desired without les- 
sening its efficiency 


In 


the outset, I wish to make it 
plain that there are three necessary 
essentials to economical farm hog 


second, grazing 


crops, third, hogs. 
Preparation for -next year’s hog 
crop was begun on this farm e< iil 





September, by preparing and seeding 
One pasture to red and alsike clover, 
with a sprinkling of orchard grass 
and herdsgrass. This is planned te 
take care of the hogs from April 1 to 
June 1, when the division fence is op- 
ened and another section, sowed in 
September with three pecks of oats, 
one peck of wheat, and five pounds of 
red and alsike clover to the acre, is 
opened to their run. These two pas- 
tures take them up to August 1 in 
good thrifty condition, when the first 


early soy beans are ready for 


) 


them. 





pound. There is no difficulty in mar- 
keting cheese, it is easy to make, keeps 
better than butter and Virginia de- 
mands more than the state made pro- 
duct.” 


Interesting Stock Judging Contest 
for North Carolina Boys 


\AJHICH farm life will win 

the silver trophy cup, offered by 
The Progressive Farmer for the best 
judging team on hand at Wilson, N. 
C.. on Wednesday, January 2, 1918, 
when the meeting of the North Caro- 
lina Livestock Associations will be 
held? Considerable interest has been 
aroused among the different farm life 
schools of the state by this judging 
contest, because of the fact that for 
the past two years the Startown 
School has walked away with the 
high honors, and if this is done again 
the trophy cup becomes the perma- 
nent property of the school. A team 
of three students from each farm life 
school constitutes a judging team, 
and for the purpose of making the 
contest interesting, no cup will be of- 
fered unless at least three teams com- 
pete. 


school 


























STARTOWN, N. C., JUDGING 


TEAM, WHICH FOR TWO YEARS HAS WALKED 

AWAY WITH *3E HONORS 
Then a succession of bean crops Besides this valuable team trophy, 
takes them to November 1, At this there is a $30 silver cup offered for the 


date they are given the run of the 
main field where soy beans have been 
sowed at the last working in all corn 
and other available places for the 
two-fold purpose of gathering nitro- 
gen and furnishing hog feed. 

These beans lie on the ground and 
furnish good feed all winter and up 
to March 1, and 1 get from 100 to 200 
pounds of gain from the waste beans 
grown with each acre of corn without 
lessening the yield of the latter. 

The first soy bean fields are sowed 
to oats and crimson clover as fast as 


| cleaned off by the hogs, which adds 


to the land and furnishes a partial 
balance to the ration, and results in 
the pigs making about an average of 
one pound of gain a day during the 
winter. 

If it is desired to harden the car- 
cass for home use or a discriminating 
market it is well to feed corn or bet- 
ter still, corn and cottonseed meal for 
a period of about three weeks: how- 
ever, quantity is the all important 
problem with a majority of farmers. 

| and when this is secured the plan of 
| improving the quality will be a nat- 
ural consequence. 

E..P. LATHAM. 


Mongy in Cheese 
ROFESSOR 
ginia 

| cheese 


Saunders Vir- 
pu 
production ibilities this 
“A pound of butter fat is worth 
cents; material would makes 
pounds of chee and 
7 : 


from 25 cents to 380 cents a 


of tl 


Le 


Polytechnic Institute s 
pos S 
way: 
30 


this 


two cheese is 


se, 


' 
“+h, 


best individual judge of livestock, as 
well as good prizes for the best judge 
in each of the different classes. The 
teain contest is open only to the farm 
life while the individual 
judging contest is open to team mem- 
bers and any boy or girl in North 


sche ols, 


Carolina under 18 who has not at- 
tended .an agricultural college and 
who has not been a member of the 


winning team, or won an individual 
prize at any previous contest. 

The students taking part in the 
contest will judge six classes of live- 
stock, consisting of draft horses, beef 


cattle, dairy cattle, swine, sheep and 


poultry. Prizes will be awarded as 
follows: 

Sweepstake Judge.—First $30 silver cup, 
Siven by North Carolina Livestock Associa- 
tion. 

Second 3est Judge.—Second, $15. silver | 
cup. 

Best Judge Draft Horses.—Third, set of 






six books on horses, their b 
agement, given by 
Association. 

Best Judge Beef Cattle.—Third, $10 in 
cash and one set of six books on beef cattle, 
their breeding and management, by 


-eding and man- 
North Carolina Livestock 


given 


North Carolina Beef Breeders’ and Feeders’ 
Association. 

Best Judge Dairy Cattle Third, $10 in 
eash and set of six books on dairying, given 
by North Carolina Dairymen’s Association 

Best Judge Swine.—Third, boar pig, given 
by State Swine Breeders’ Association. 

Best Judge Sheep.—Third, pure-bred ram 
lamb, given by North Carolina Sheep Breed- 
ers’ Association. 

gest Judge Poultry.—-Third, trio White 
Leghorns, given by Office of Pathological In- 


vestigation and Experiment Station 


a ‘ — Fr 
Chese are in addition to the Silver 
up offered to the Farm Life School 

team by the Progressive Farmer. 


F. H. JETE! 
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Successful Crops 
You may be certain of big profitable 
crops if you adopt the most up-to-date 
method of seed grain treatment as re- 
commended by the U. S. Dept. of 


Agriculture— 


ORMEALDEHYD. 


‘Ghe Farmers Friend 


This powerful disinfectant destroys 
grain smuts, rust and fungus growth. 
It prevents flax wilt, also scab and 
black-leg diseases of potatoes. It rids 
stables and chicken houses of disease 
germs and flies. Formaldehyde is 
surely a great boon to the farmer. 
Our Formaldehyde at your dealer, 
35 cents in pint bottles will treat 40 
bushels of seed. Big illustrated Hand 
Book sent on request—free. 


Perth Amboy Chemical Works 
100 William Street New York, 


HOW TO BEAT. 
COAL PRICES! 


Write today for our special circular 
entitled “‘How to Beat Coal Prices.” 
Also 1918 catalog with full line of 

rtable wood saws, tables and frames. 

here should be one on every farm. Whole 
outfit costs less than two tons of coal. Also 
can furnish complete outfit including engine, 
portable. We teen ioe this line. Thou- 
sands in use. Satisfaction or money back. 
Made in our own factory. Sold direct to 
you at saving of one-third to one-half prices 
usually paid. Also‘full line of feed grinders, 
tank heaters, feed cookers, fencing, and 




















everything for the farm. Write far catalog 
and circular today. WM. GALLOWAY, Pres. ‘ 


WM. GALLOWAY C 
Box 674 ee 


OMPANY 
WATERLOO 
iOWA 


















POSTPAID 


WRITE FOR 


FRE IT TODAY! 
My Big New Catalog of 
CAN'T BoaG Farm Gates will 


save you money. Write for 
it NOW — TODAY. 















You 
3 Steels so 
and s2ve money. 
cr ROWE, Pres, 
ROWE MFG. COMPANY 
' {81 Adams St., Galesburg, Ul. 


years. 
Gate 






or 









Get my big book and sample of Brown Fence. 


Compare our prices and earey with others. We 
save you Big Money. Prices 13¢ per up. 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY-FREIGHT PREPAID 
We use heavy DOUBLE GALVANIZED 
Wire. 159 styles—Hog, Sheep, Poultry, Horse, 
Cattle, Rabbit Fence—Gates, Lawn Fence, Steel 
Write today for big 
and wane to test—free. 

ENCE & WIRE Co. 
- CLEVELAND, OHIO 


PROFITS NOW 


In sawing ltumber with 
our up-to-date saw mills. 
Make your engine eara 
money al! year. Start 
now when the price of 
+ lumber is highest ever 

known, and the demand 
enormous. Don’t misa 
the chance to make big 
money. Write forour FREE cataicg C and prices 
R.R. Howell & Co.,Mfrs., Minneapolis,Minn. 














IF YOU HAVE A CAR or a horse ant 
bugsy, we have a good position for vou. We 
need agents to take subscription in every 
section of the country, and have an at Ace 
tive proposition to offer reliable farmers. 
Write today for full purviculurs 
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DISON 


=x, ELECTRIC LIGHT 
\\ THE GENUINE EDISON 
+3 SYSTEM 

makes Home-Night-Life ideal for all 
the home-folks—old and young. 

“— ° ELECTRIC 

CSranas Q Ganon. uct PLANT 
Install it NOW, as the Season of Long 
Nights is near at hand. 

es Write, TODAY, for Catalog 

a VIRGINIA MACHINERY 
f ELL 


& WELL CO. 
Dept. P. F., RICHMOND, VA. 


































Celebrated Fox Brand Rubber 
lasts longer; toughest weather resister 
A known; low priced because sold _ direct. 
M Strictly first-grade, 1 piece rolls of 108 sa. 
a ft., with cement and nails. Anybody can 
lay it. Write for free circular and sam- 
H ples and order at once so as to insure 
} present low prices. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. 
SMITH-COURTNEY CO., 

821 East Cary St., Richmond, Va. 
H South’s Oldest and Largest Machinery and 
, Supply House. 





THE IMPROVED 


STAR PEA HULLER 


= The STAR is 

Roe: Pea Huller Pertection 
f If you raise Peas or Beans 

you needa Huller andif you 
6tudy true economy you will 
buy the best one. There are 
14,000 Star Hullers in use. 
> What more could be said of 
any machine? They are made 
-in ten sizes and atyles, 10 to 
60 bushels per hour. 

Write for full description 
and prices. 


Star Pea Huller Co. 
Dept. A, Chattanooga, Tean 


S 5 PHONOGRAPH 


— 


(Improved Star Huller) 


satiate 








The home that has one of 
Mr. Edison’s ‘““Amberola’’ Phono- 
graphs never wants for the best 
of entertainment. Latest songs, 
‘sacred music, band, orchestra, 
minatrels, etc. are life itself on 
the New Edison. Write for 
Phonograph circular giving our 
EASY PAYMENT PLAN 















graphs and Records. Write today. 
THE SPOTLESS CO. 475 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 





GASOLINE & KEROSENE 
One of the three best makes, 
cold direct below competition. Latest valve-in-head 
model; powerful, durable, low fuel cost. 2 to 22 
h.p. Easy payments. Handsome new catalog free. 
SMITH-COURTNEY COMPANY, 
821 East Cary Street, Richmond, Va. 
South’s Oldest & Largest Machinery & Supply House 


a 


FURS & HIDES 


U HIGHEST PRICES PAID 


Remittance mailed day shipment received 
NO COMMISSION TO PAY 
Write for Price List and Shipping Tags 
| M. SABEL & SONS irc. 
# Established 1856 Box C LOUISVILLE, KY. 








»* 








me AS many as you can. People havebe- 
“se g!n to understand the food value ofthe 
tuts ; there is demand for more than are 
grown We have a good stock of fine 
young trees, best varieties. Also of 
Other nuttrees, Japan persimmons, and 


various fruits, roses and ornamentals. 
Write today for free catalog 
Cc. M. GRIFFING & CO. 
Inter-state Nurseries 
R.F.D.1-H Macclenny, Fla. 














For Sale--IDEAL SMALL FARM 
IN DRINKING WATER DISTANCE OF 
MT. VERNON MINERAL SPRINGS. 


Good buildings. High state of cultivation. Large 
young peach orchard will come in full bearing 
next year. Quick action. Going to sell it now. 


WRITE OR WIRE 
Cc. A. BRAY, Greensboro, N. C. 











EGGS-POULTRY 


We are the largest handlers of Eggs and Poultry 
1 the South. 
WHAT HAVE YOU TO SHIP? 
The highest market price guaranteed with quick 
returns. Give us a trial. References, lst National 
Bank, Richmond, Va. 


WOODSON-CRAIG CO., 


Commission Merchants, RICHMOND, VA. 


The Threshing Problem 
Solv e d Threshes cowpeas and soy beans 


from the mown vines, wheat, oats, 
bination machine 


rye and. bariey A perfect com- 
Nothing like it. ‘‘The machine 
I have been looking for for 20 vears.”’ W. F. Mas- 
sey. ‘‘It will meet every demand,’”’ H. A. Morgan, 
Director Tenn. Exp. Station. Booklet 88 free. 
KOGER PEA & BEAN THRESHER CO., 
Morristown, Tenn. 




















—NITRATE.SODA POTASH— 
And Other Fertilizer Materials 
Prompt or January shipment Write for prices. 


J. K. McIVER COMPANY, SAVANNAH, GA. 


Roofing | 


and rock bottom prices on Phono- | 











ae 























The South Needs More Farm 
Machinery 


OWA is a state about the size of 

North Carolina in acres. Iowa cul- 
tivates 20,000,000 acres, and North 
Carolina cultivates less than 6,000,- 
000 acres, although in population the 
states are not much different. 

Iowa uses machinery. North Caro- 
lina uses hands. The census says 
that in 1910 North Carolina used ma- 
chinery worth 18 million dollars, 
and Iowa used machinery worth 97 
million dollars. The average value of 
the implements on a North Carolina 
farm is $73. The average value on an 
Iowa farm is $440. Result: Iowa man- 
aged to cultivate over three acres to 
one acre cultivated in North Carolina. 

Result No. 2: Iowa made crops 
worth 304 million dollars. North Car- 
olina the same year made crops worth 
128 millions—although North Carolina 
has a much better climate to farm in, 
and a much wider range of crop pro- 
ducts. 

A Kansas farmer takes a sulky 
plow to the field, plants his corn with 
a riding planter, works it with a rid- 
ing cultivator, cuts it with a riding 
corn harvester, husks it with a steam 
husker, and he never puts a hand im- 
plement like a hoe in his crop. The 
North Carolina farmer plows with a 
one-horse plow, plants by hand, or 
walks behind a crude planter, chops 
behind the planter when the crop 
comes up, with a hoe, trails down the 
row and pulls out surplus stalks by 
hand, walks, and works with crude 
implements—and then buys corn from 
Kansas because the Kansas man, rid- 
ing at his work, and making machin- 
ery do the work, can make corn prof- 
itably for lower cost. 

It is the same all the way through. 
The hoe makes the South poor. If we 
would throw away every hoe, and 
make it unlawful to have a hoe in the 
state North Carolina would get rich 
on the farms. We would then make 
machinery do the work. 

BION’ H. BUTLER. 

Southern Pines, N. C. 





Editorial Comment:—Mr. Butler ex- 
presses himself with too much em- 
phasis of course, but there is no doubt 
about our depending teo much on 


hoes and hand labor, and we print | 
this letter to set our readers thinking | 


more about the subject. 





New Produce Marketing Regu- 
lations 
LIMINATING unjustifiable sales 
from one wholesaler to another, 
stopping speculation in “futures,” and 


having butter, cheese, eggs and poul- 
try handled in the most direct route 


from producer’ to consumer are the | 


chief objects at which the new pro- 
duce rules of the Food Administra- 
tion’s licensing system are aimed. 

“One of the fundamental purposes 
of these rules and of the entire sys- 
tem of licensing is to get the largest 
possible share of the consumer’s dol- 
lar to the producer.” In these words 
George E. Haskell, dairy expert of 
the Food Administration sums up the 
means by which the farmer will be 
benefited. 


The licensing system which went 
into effect November 1 does not ap- 


ply directly to farmers or farmers’ | 
organizations and is directed chiefly | 


at wasteful and unfair practices in 
the handling of food products be- 
tween the producer and the consum- 
er. But with such practices stopped 
or diminished, the producer is ex- 
pected to benefit in several indirect 
ways. One is a greater public de- 
mand as the result of reasonable 
prices to the consumer made possible 
by a less expensive distributing sys- 
tem. Another benefit will be the con- 
fidence of the producer himself re- 
sulting from the fact that his pro- 
ducts are being handled in a distribu- 
ting system under government super- 
vision. 





Save your papers and get a binder, 





Gil ii 








There Are Others 
But Consider These Facts— 


The first Pilot Carbide Lighting and Cooking Plants were installed 
by us fifteen years ago. Since then the number we have put out, each 


succeeding year, has multiplied 
by thousands. 








Last month, we sold nine 
hundred in a district where these 
plants are best known and most 
thickly distributed. 





To build this reputation, the 
Pilot had to meet competition 
from all the rival light plants in 
the field. Literally, thousands of 
tests and comparisons had to 
show the Pilot’s superiority over and over again — year in and year out, 


The Pilot Carbide Lighting and | 
Cocking Plant 


and the service it renders can be 
analyzed best in the home of a 
neighbor—there you can ¢om- 
pare the system with any other 
you know of—point by point. 
Write us today for the names and 
addresses— also booklet telling 
how the plant operates itself — 
without engines or batteries— with 
no attention other than refilling 
once in many weeks— just address 
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Light your flous 
tEht BNC t Carb 








Breakfast and Dinners 
a a Pitot Cortide bas Range 





Oxweld Acetylene Company 


E. P. GLOR, 303—30th St., Norfolk, Va. 
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64, Home-Grown Seed Can’t 
“sa. Produce Tobacco Like 


SLATE’S ‘Tobacco Seed! 


* Using Home-Grown Tobacco Seed Doesn’t Pay! Home- 
grown seed produce poor tobacco for which there 

¥Y is no demand and a poor price. Slate’s Pedigreed 

fg ‘Tobacco Seed produce good tobacco that brings a 

y good price. These seed are grown on our Hyco To- 

bacco Seed Farm under improved scientific methods. 

Every faulty seed is taken out. You secure seed 

that germinate and yield. 

Why take chances with seed of doubtful origin? Why risk using 


home-grown, untested seed when the cost of securing seed like Slate’s 

isso small? Only one or two dollare will plant an average crop. 
This is the largest tobacco seed farm in the world. We have origi- 
nated many of the finest varieties that are grown. Foreign Govern- 
ments constantly buy our seed. We have all varieties. Get our 
booklet and prices on tobacco seed with a world-wide reputation. 
late’s Garden Seed Catalog, describing my pedigreed vari- 

eties of garden seed sent FREE ON REQUEST. 


> W. C. SLATE, PRESIDENT 
THE SLATE SEED COMPANY 
Box 715, South Boston, Virginia 





Shipped direct to you on deposit of $10. Sixty days’ 
driving trial and a guarantee for alltime against defects. Our buggies 
are light, strong andeasyrunning. They are best for the South, and 
preferred by experienced buggy buyers. Why notmailus | 
: “1 your order and save money? Write for our wee 
Ee sapere Leni | FOB Cee Us iT. 
gain catalog of Buggies a ar A ge 
ness. Get our Factory to you Fis Wn) 


| aA <= 
AS 
B. w, MIDDLEBROOKS BuceY co., LV\Y 
46 Main St., Barnesville, Ga. 
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STOCK 
LICK IT | 
fo* HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP & HOCS DROP BRICK IN FEED BOX 


CONTAINS COPPERAS FOR WORMS, SULPHUR FOX THE BLOOD, SALTPETER FOR THE KID- 
NEYS, NUX VOMICA, A TONIC AND PURE DAIRY SALT. USED BY VETERINARIANS 12 YEARS. 
NO DOSI ASK YOUR DEALER FOR BLACKMAN’'S OR WRITE 


BLACKMAN STOCK REMEDY COMPANY Chattanooga.Tenn. 
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“You can tell by a man’s farm ae 
he reads it or not.” 
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The Progressive Farmer Company, 
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ATS and mice destroy many millions of dollars 

worth of food every year. Food and feed are 
too scarce at the present time to allow such pests 
to destroy it. Destroy them. 





OW is the time to name your farm and have 

the sign painted. This is also the proper time 
to call on your printer and get some printed station- 
ery bearing the name of your farm, and the names 
of the breeds of livestock, poultry and seed you 
raise. 





ANY states now have laws with heavy penalties 

for failure to spray fruit trees. All owners are 
compelled to spray or pay a fine. There should be 
such a law on the satute books of every state and 
it should be enforced to the letter. There is no 
reason why many millions of dollars worth of fruit 
should be destroyed every year because of the fail- 
ure of owners to spray. 





— of straw contains about ten pounds of 
nitrogen, four and one-half pounds of phos- 
phorus, four and one-half pounds of potash, 1470 
pounds of-dry matter and 500 pounds of water. 
Many farmers thoughtlessly burn big fine straw 
stacks and do not realize that they are destroying 
valuable fertilizer as well as a valuable humus- 
making material. Save the straw and put it back 
on the land. 





Now is the time to plan for next year’s garden. 
Food is the principal topic of conversation all 
over this country; it will be the most interesting 
topic until the war is over. The price of all kinds 
of food is high and will certainly continue high for 
many months, war or no war. During the next few 
weeks is the time to get busy with the prepara- 
tion, the fertilizer plans and look over seed lists and 
outline plans in detail for next spring. 





HERE is no time to lose if we expect to have 

the necessary farm implements, seed, fertilizers, 
etc., on hand early in the spring to enable us to 
grow maximum crops next year. There is a gen- 
eral shortage of steel and large quantities are re- 
quired for war purposes. Freight is congested and 
fertilizer shipments are uncertain. The world is 
very short of food and feed and there is every rea- 
son why we should get busy at once and complete 
all arrangements for farm tools, implements, ma- 
chinery, fertilizers and seed. 





ERETOFORE many country schools seem to 

have ignored the state law requiring the ob- 
servance of “North Carolina Day.” This year 
“North Carolina Day” falls on Friday, December 
14, and in every community the teachers and com- 
mitteemen should unite in carrying out the superb 
“Thrift—Conservation—Patriotism” program pre- 
pared by the State Department of Education. The 
rush work on the farm is now over and parents 
and other citizens can spare time to go to the 
schoolhouse next Friday. Let’s have such an out- 
pouring from Currituck to Cherokee as the old 
state has seldom seen before. 





SOUTHERN farmers who may have thought that 
they were only indirectly intefested in our war 
against German aggressions are not fully acquaint- 
ed with the true facts. The truth is that for near- 
ly three years the English Navy, and this alone, 
held open the trade routes of the world for the 
movement of the cotton crop of the South. With- 
out this free movement, the South today would 
largely be without a market for its cotton crop. As 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture Ousley puts it: 


“We either had to fight Germany or accept 
Germany’s ‘permission’ to send one ship per 








week across the Atlantic. If we had accepted 
Germany’s decree the cotton farmer would 
probably be receiving six instead of twenty- 
eight cents for his cotton today, and $10 or $15 
instead of $75 for his cotton seed. Further- 
more, by destroying the cotton industry, Ger- 
many would have forced the Southern cot- 
ton farmer into disastrous competition with 
the grain farmers of the Middle West, brought 
about a smothering surplus of grain, and upset 
and impoverished the — American agri- 
culture.” 


Go to Wilson January 1-4 


TART the New Year right, Mr. North Caro- 
lina Farmer! And in order to do this, make 
your plans now to go to Wilson, January 1, 2, 

3, 4, to attend the “Annual North Carolina Live- 
stock, Dairy and Poultry Meetings.” 
Three years ago at Statesville, 








two years ago at 
and last year at Winston-Salem, big 
meetings were held, really surprisingly successful 


Salisbury, 


meetings, but the Wilson meeting promises to be 
the best yet. The livestock shows, the livestock 
judging, the discussion of livestock -problems by 
noted breeders and experts, 
to best animals—all these should 
bring about a record-breaking attendance. This 
being the first time this annual livestock meeting 
has been held in Eastern North Carolina, it should 
attract to its sessions every 
farmer-stockman, 


and the opportunity 


purchase the 


wide-awake Eastern 
while Western readers 
have enjoyed previous sessions certainly 


who 
should 
not let the little differences in distance keep them 
away this time, Wilson being only two hours by 
rail from Raleigh. 

Fuller announcements will appear in later issues 
of The Progressive Farmer. Meanwhile why not 
get your mind made up that you are going to give 
more attention to livestock hereafter and that 
you are going to Wilson to help find out how to 
do this most profitably? 





Dog Tax Laws: Right and Wrong Kinds 


‘MF YOU will agitate for a good big tax on 

[eves a friend writes, “I am sure you can help 

us in our effort to raise sheep.” 

We do not believe much progress will ever be 
made with any plan to tax dogs and put the tax in 
the general public treasury. Much the wisest and 
justest plan, in our opinion, is one providing that 
dogs shall be taxed at certain rates and these dog 
taxes then set apart in a special fund and used for 
repaying any man whose sheep are killed by dogs. 
It will not help a man very much, nor encourage 
him greatly in sheep raising, just to know that 
taxes were paid on the dog that killed his sheep. 
But it will help him a great deal if he knows that 
in case he loses sheep, he can get enough tax mon- 
ey to replace the lost animals. Along with this 
plan, of course, provision should also be made (1) 
for killing immediately any dog- known to have 
killed a sheep, and (2) for levying on the owner 
an extra tax or surtax amounting to probably five 
times the normal tax on a dog. 





Instead of agitating for a general tax to go into 
state or county treasury and which might or might 
not encourage sheep-raising, why do not advo- 
tax unite in behalf of some such 


here outlined? If they will, 


cates of a dog 
plan as we have we 
believe they can make progress. 





Mutual Fire Insurance 15 to 30 Cents 
on $100; Why Pay 75 Cents to $1? 


N ALABAMA woman writes us for information 





about farmers’ mutual fire insurance associa- 


tions. ought to be such organizations 
the South. One of the best 


organized states is North Carolina, and State In- 


There 
in every counnty in 
surance Commissioner Young, the official author- 
that while 
stock companies are charging farmers 75 cents to 


ity on insurance subjects, announces 
$1 a year on each $100 worth of property insured, 
the mutual fire insurance companies are 
finding it necessary to charge only 15 to 30 cents 


on the $100 insured. 


farmers’ 





" THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 

This doesn’t mean that the stock companies 
make 200 or 300 per cent although their profits are 
probably excessive. But it does mean that because 
of the judgment exercised by the local mutual in- 
surance companies—the precautions which their 
knowledge of local conditions enable them to take 
against unsafe risks and against admitting men of 
doubtful character—losses are reduced to the min- 
imum. Then, too, the public spirit shown by offi- 
cials in serving for little or nothing helps further 
to reduce premiums. 

No farmer in the South ought to be without am- 
ple fire insurance, and on the other hand no farm- 
er ought to have to pay 75 cents to $1 for each $100 
insured when by codperation with other farmers 
in the county he could get the same protection for 
15 to 30 cents on the $100. If there is no mutual 
fire insurance association your county, why 
not.resolve to have one before the winter ends? 


in 





Haul Leaves and Pinestraw Every 


Available Day 


the 





HEN writer was growing up, 
available winter day was used for 
and hauling litter’—leaves, pinestraw, and 
mold. This winter, day 
that can be spared from other farm work ought 


every 
“raking 
woods especially, every 
to be utilized in the same way. 

Mr. C. C. Logan of the North Carolina Extension 
Service has prepared the following table showing 
the value of “fresh, 
pared with stable manure—a table which will sur- 
prise thousands of farmers: 


dry forest leaves” as com- 





| LBS. OF PLANT FOOD PER TON | 





Material (Total Value 
| Nitrogen Phos. Acid Potash | Plant ood 
Cow manure ........ | 8.6 5.8 8.8 $5. 
Horse manure ....... 9.8 5.2 9.6 6. 3 
Forest leaves ....... | 15.2 5.2 8.4 8.15 








In this table Mr. Logan figures on present com- 
mercial values of 35 cents a pound for nitrogen, 6 
cents a pound for phosphoric acid and 30 cents a 
pounds for potash. As the North Carolina Exten- 
sion Service adds: 

“It can be seen that the plant food in a ton 
of fresh, dry forest leaves is worth consider- 
ably more than the plant food in an equal 
amount of either cow or horse manure. In 
addition to this greater fertilizing value, the 
leaves would supply about four times as much 
organic material as the same amount. of ma- 
nure, since the latter under ordinary condi- 
tions, contains about 80 per cent water.” 

The leaves in your woodland may never again 
be worth as much as today. Now while fertilizers 
are high is the time to “cash in” on all leaves and 
pinestraw. Haul them up now and convert them 
into high-priced farm products next year instead 
of holding them out until crop values may be cut 
in half. 





Place Implement Gules Early 





RON and steel and coal are scarce and high- 

priced, and the Government is requisitioning all 

these in large quantities; the transportation 
system of the country is overtaxed, and it is be- 
by 
knowing well in advance the approximate require- 
ments of the trade, implement manufacturers can 
buy their raw materials and regulate their output 
accordingly, thus avoiding uncertainty and possi- 
ble waste. 

Briefly, the above is a summary of some of the 
reasons why implement orders should be placed 


coming increasingly difficult to move freight; 


early. Every farmer in the South should right 
now make out a list of all the implements he will 
need between now and next fall and place his 
order with his dealer, who in turn will be able to 
place orders with the manufacturer. We do not 
believe anything will be gained by waiting for 
lower prices; in fact, we would not be surprised 
to see higher prices before the war is over. 

Place your implement orders early. Doing so 
will help to conserve the country’s supplies of new 
materials, help the railroads to solve their trans- 
portation problems, and help~you to get your im- 


plements on time. 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Codperation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 





By CLARENCE POE 














A Variety of Comment 


HE Yazoo City, Miss., Herald reprints one of 
our recent editorials urging mutual fire in- 
surance, and adds: 


“We are glad to quote the above. We have 
always been in favor of mutual insurance, and 
if it can be placed on the right basis it is as 
safe as the old line companies and far cheaper. 
It may not be known, but Mississippi has one 
of the most progressive mutual insurance laws 
of any state in the Union. There is only one 
defect, and that is that the guaranty fund is 
placed too high, which discourages their or- 
ganization.” 


Wherever the law concerning mutual fire insur- 
ance companies is not what it ought to be, farm- 
ers should. get the law changed. Wherever the 
law is right, they should organize companies. 

k * * 

Along with duplicating amounts raised for rural 
school libraries, every state should make an ap- 
propriation to aid schools in getting worthy pic- 
tures for their walls. The New York plan as re- 
ported in a clipping now before us is of interest 
in this connection: , 


“The state of New York, through its De- 
partment of Education, aids the rural schools 
in this work by duplicating up to $14, and $1 
for each teacher employed, any sum invested 
in pictures and frames approved by the De- 
partment of Visual Instruction of the State 
Department of Education at Albany.” 

x * OX 
In spite of war, rural codperation has made great 
strides in Russia since 1914. In three years the 
total number of codperative societies in the Em- 
pire (and they are mostly rural) has increased 
from 31,050 to 47,287 or 66 per cent. The codpera- 
tive societies now have 10,000,000 members. It is 
now estimated that in Switzerland 56 per cent of 
the people are interested in codperation; in Great 
Britain, 32 per cent; Denmark, 35; Germany, 14.5; 
France, 8.4; and Italy, 5.6. The United States is 
still far behind European countries in this matter, 
but we look for good progress in the next decade. 

* Ok OF 


An educational worker writes us thanking us for 
our recent article, “Remember the Community in 
Your Will.” She has found so many country 
schools inadequately furnished that she realizes 
the need for improvement—the need for encour- 
aging legacies to the little home school as well as 
to the big college or university. At the same time 
she points out that if a man will make some gifts 
of this sort now without waiting till he is dead, it 
will enrich, sweeten, and broaden his whole life 
from now on. She is right, and the two ideas will 
help each other. If a man discovers now by prac- 
tical test that it is “more blessed to give than to 
receive,” he is not likely to forget it when he 
comes to make his will. 

* * * 

Whether or not a few individuals make gifts to 
your local school, why not have the people of the 
community join in and a oe ee Christ- 
mas gift? It may be a contribution to Buy books 
or pictures or a Victrola or musical records; or it 
may be a fund which the committee and the teach- 
er could expend, when circumstances seemed to 
justify it, in buying books for the children of 
needy families. We heard of a little girl recently 
who didn’t give her parents the order for needed 
new books because, she said, times were so hard at 
her house. As a matter of fact, states and coun- 
ties should increase their school taxes sufficiently 
to take care of worthy cases of this kind, but until 
this is done, private benevolence should be on the 
alert to help. 

* * * 

Big-hearted men and women in every com- 
munity should also be on the lookout for oppor- 
tunities to help needy children in other ways, now 
that prices are so high. We heard last week of a 
widow with two boys poorly clad and with only 
one overcoat for the two, so that in cold weather 
the older boy wears the coat to school one day 
while the next day the younger goes and the 
older stays at home, and so on. This case hap- 
pened to be in town but there are also many cases 
of distress in the country. Now that all farmers 
blessed with health and able to work are getting 
more for their crops than ever before, they should 
give from their abundance to help the widowed, 
the fatherless and the disabled. The strong should 
give help to all families lacking capable bread- 
winners; families to whom this period of high- 


prices has brought increased expenses without in- 
creased incomes. In every neighborhood the 
churches, schools, Sunday schools and farmers’ 
and farm women’s clubs should plan now to go to 
the rescue of every family menaced by want. 

* * * 

Mr. J. S. McGehee, Laurel Hill, La., writes: “I 
read your recent comment on ‘New Books Worth 
Reading’ and ordered several of the volumes. It 
would certainly be a pleasure to many subscribers 
if you would keep up this feature.” We hope many 
other readers did as Mr. McGehee did—ordered 
some of the books we recommended. While the 
energetic farmer has little idle day-time even in 
winter, the long evenings afford an opportunity 
for mental culture and development no one should 
neglect. Order now the books and papers you will 
need. 

of 


A Remarkable Success in Co-operative 
Marketing 


TRIUMPH of coéperative effort is the Cali- 
|: Pees “Fruit Growers’ Exchange” with which 

many readers are familiar through a chapter 
in the writer’s book, “How Farmers Codperate 
and Double Profits.” The report for the fiscal 
year ending September 1, 1917, shows that the 8,000 
growers who codperated through the Exchange 
last season did a business of $33,611,000. As the St. 
Paul Farmer says: 

“The Exchange now markets 69 per cent of 
all oranges, lemons and grapefruit grown in 
California—a business which last year totaled 
15,492,990 boxes of citrus fruit. This tremend- 
ous volume of fruit was marketed at a cost of 
434 cents a box and not a single penny was lost 
through bad debts or other causes. The an- 
nual reports points out that in the last four- 
teen years the business of the growers’ organ- 
ization has amounted to $226,100,000 on which 
losses from bad debts and other causes have 
been less than $8,000.” 

This organization of California growers does a 
variety of things in an effective way. In addition 
to its sales department, traffic department, and 
legal department, it provides mutual insurance at 
cost, sells orchard supplies to members, and with 
characteristic effort to prevent waste it now con- 
verts unmerchantable lemons into citric acid. 
More than this, the Exchange has enterprise 
enough to build business by liberal advertising in 
the leading national magazines. An assessment of 
24% cents on each box of oranges and 4 cents on 
each box of lemons is levied, a fund of nearly 
$500,000 a year for publicity being thus raised. 
“The growers,” we are told, “look to advertising to 
increase the consumption of oranges and lemons 
and thereby make room for the rapidly increasing 
crops. During the ten years in which advertising 
has been done, the consumption of citrus fruits has 
increased 80 per cent, or four times as rapidly as 
population.” 


J 
A Champion of the Graduated Land Tax 


NEW and unexpected champion of the gradu- 

ated land tax now appears in the person of 

Colonel Roosevelt. It is genuinely astonish- 
ing, in view of all that has been said this year 
about the fundamental importance of increased 
food production, that so little attention has been 
given to the problem of tenancy and the necessity 
for adopting some method of promoting home- 
ownership. In his new book entitled “The Foes of 
Our Own Household,” Col. Roosevelt says: 


“In 1880 one farmer in four was a tenant; 
and at this time the tenant was still generally 
a young man to whom the position of tenant 
was merely an intermediate step between that 
of farm laborer and that of farm owner. In 
1910 over one farmer in three had become a 
tenant; and nowadays it becomes steadily 
more difficult to pass from the tenant to the 
owner stage. 

“Tf the process continues unchecked, half a 
century hence we shall have deliberately per- 
mitted ourselves to plunge into the situation 
which brought chaos in Ireland, and which in 
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England resulted in the complete elimination 

of the old yeomanry, so that nearly nine- 

tenths of the English farmers today are ten- 
ants, and the consequent class division is most 
ominous for the future. 

“If the tendencies that have produced such 

a condition continue to work unchecked, no 
prophetic power is needed to foretell disaster 
to the nation. The one hopeless attitude is sit- 
ting still and doing nothing. It is far better 
to try experiments, even when we are not cer- 
tain how thése experiments will turn out. To 
break up the big estates it might be best to try 
the graduated land tax, or else to equalize 
taxes as between used and unused agricultural 
lands which would prevent farm land being 
held for speculative purposes.” 

Sooner or later the whole nation is going to wake 
up to the vital imporance of the issues here sug- 
gested. At present our taxation system seems ex- 
pressly designed to promote landlordism for the 
few and tenantry for the many. In one rich farm- 
ing section we recently visited lands in large 
tracts selling for $160 per acre were assessed for 
taxation at only $8 per acre—that is to say, at 5 
per cent of their value. Other property, as far as 
we could learn, was assessed at from 25 to 50 per 
cent of its value. In other words, the tax burden on 
the man without land was from five to ten times as 
heavy in proportion to his means as was the bur- 
den on the landlord. This situation ought to be 
changed. The law ought to recognize the fact 
that the state and nation are benefited (1) by hav- 
ing land in use rather than out of use; (2) that 
land is most efficiently used by owners rather than 
renters; and (3) that men will not stay on the land 
unless a satisfying community life prevails, and 
home-ownership is the indispensable basis of such 
a life. 

For all these reasons the Government should 
form some sort of land-tax policy which will en- 
courage home-ownership and discourage absentee 
landlordism. We are glad Col. Roosevelt is calling 
on the Nation to wake up as to this matter. 


& 
Rules Ready for Standard Cotton 
Warehouses 


TANDARD cotton warehouses conducted un- 
Sie the official supervision of the United States 

Department of Agriculture are going to help 
our cotton growers tremendously in future. The 
Lever warehouse law was enacted by Congress 
some months ago, but the Agricultural Depart- 
ment has not been able until now to take steps for 
putting the system in operation. Recently a group 
of experts has studied the subject in different 
parts of the South, and complete regulations are 
now practically ready. As the official announce- 
ment says: 


“Warehouses are to be classified in three 
groups, A, B, and C. To be classified as A, a 
warehouse must (1) have net assets of $5 to 
each bale of storage capacity, with a minimum 
of $5,000 and a maximum of $50,000; (2) must 
in negotiable receipts, unless otherwise request- 
ed, guarantee weight of the cotton within 2 
per cent and class within one grade; and (3) 
must be so constructed and equipped as to ob- 
tain an insurance rate not to exceed 50 cents 
on the $100 value of the cotton. Warehouses 
meeting only two of the requirements are to 
be classified B. Those failing in two or all 
three of the requirements are to be classified 
ie as 

Persons wishing fuller information concerning this 
new warehouse law should write the Bureau of 
Markets, United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. We hope to see a great 
stimulus given to warehouse building as a result 
of its operations. ? 


A Thought for the Week 


AM not discouraged. Things will right them- 
selves. The pendulum swings one way, and 
then another, but the steady pull of gravita- 
tion is toward the center of the earth. Any struc- 
ture must be plumb if it is to endure. So it is 





with nations: Wrong may seem to triumph, right 
may seem to be defeated, but the gravitation of 
Eternal justice is toward the throne of God. Any 
political institution which is to endure must be 
plumb with that line of justice—John P. Altgeld. 
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Housekeepers 


OMEN who do their own work usually 
find it hard to keep their hands soft and 
white. The reason is, they use ordinary 
l yellow soap which almost always contains free 
alkali and other harsh materials. 


As soon as they begin to use Ivory Soap, not 
only for bath and toilet but for fine laundry 
work, dishes, woodwork, windows and general 
cleaning, they no longer are troubled with 
unsightly, smarting hands. 


You will find Ivory Soap as harmless to your 
tender skin as pure, clear, sparkling water. 


995% PURE 
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In Canada $1.66, 
handsome jeweled watch. 


QRS. 
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Waterbury Radiolite $4.50 
5. A small, 


Eclipse Radiolite $3.00 
In Canada $3.75. Thin model, 
solid nickel case, guaranteed. 
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er’s or every piace--at mght— Everyone--Under the pillow 
in the day at night ps5 





The modern waiches 


Ingersoll Radiolite watches are the 
most modern watches in the world. 
Everybody needs these modern 
watches. They belong withautomobiles, 
tractors, electric lights and telephones. 

Everybody needs an Ingersoll Radiolite. For 
it shows time in the dark as well as in the light. 
A self-luminous substance— RADIOLITE —con- 
taining real radium, makes the hands and figures 
glow the time, surely, accurately and safely for 
12 years or more. 


Ingersoll is on the dial of every genuine 
Radiolite. If Ingersoll is not on the dial it is 
not a genuine Radiolite. 


Buy a genuine night-and-day Radiolite from 
the dealer. He has several different models— 
three for the wrist, two for the dressing table— 
and a number for the pocket—$2.25 to $4.50. 
And Ingersoll is on the dial of every one 
of them! 


~ ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 


NewYork, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, Montreal 


Illustrations 3-5 actual size 
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Our Farm Women 


Editead by MRS. W. N. HUTT 

















WHEN SAMMY COMES 


MARCHING HOME 


(Sung to the 


Comes 


again, 


We'll give him 
Hurrah, 


The girls 


The ladies they 





tune of ‘“‘When Johnny 
Marching Home.’’) 


Vy Ses Sammy Comes marching home 


» hurrah, 


a hearty welcome then, 


hurrah! 





will sing, the boys will shout, 
all turn out, 


And we'll all feel gay 
When Sammy comes marching home. 
We'll all have lots of dancing then, 
Hurrah, hurrah, 
When Sammy comes marching home 
again, 


Hur 






1, hurrah! 


The village lads and lassies say, 
With fiowers they will strew the way, 


And we'll all 


feel gay, 


Vv 


When Sammy comes marching home. 


The old church bells will peal with joy, 


Hurrah, 


hurrah! 


To welcome home our darling boy, 


Hurrah, 


' 


hurrah! 


The laurel crown is ready now, 


To place upon 


his lc 






And we'll all feel I, 
When Sammy comes marching home. 


Get ready for 


the jubilee, 


al brow, 


Hurrah, hurrah! 
We'll welcome him with three times 
three, 


Hurrah, 


hurrah! 


For Sammy has a noble heart, 
And every one will do his part, 
And we'll all feei gay, 





When Sammy comes marching home. 


WHAT ABOUT OCLEOMARGAR- 
INE? 
| Shall Country Pencil Make Use of 
This Substitute for Butter? 


| ahawiedate some 
reference to oleomargarine; is it 

|as good as butter? can we not use 

our influence t¢ 

| ed? etc. 

'  QOleomargarine and 








every mail brings 


have the tax remov- 


similar 
butter substitutes are cheaper than 
butter and, therefore, fill a need; 
that is, they fill a need in the city 
where cows cannot be kept. Is it 
true in the country? 

Advantages of butter substitutes.— 

1. They usually sell for several cents 
a pound less than the best quality 
butter sells. 

2. They keep a long time without 
becoming rancid. 

3. They are acceptable as spreads 
| for bread. 
4. They are usually made in Gov- 
| ernment-inspected factories, and are 
therefore clean. 

5. They save the labor of making 
butter. 

Advantages of butter—1. Butter as 
a staple product on the farm means 


is 
suci 





cows; cows mean milk and milk 
means: 
| (a) the most valuable source of 
flesh building material, bone buil@ng 
material and other substances that 
can be given young children; 

(b) a nutritive, easily digested 


food for adults and aged; 

(c) the basis for custards, cream 
soups, cheese and other foods which 
make a wholesome and varied diet; 

(d) a good egg-laying food for 
hens; 

(e) a food for hogs, etc. 

2. Butter is one of the foods con- 
taining vitamines—a substance not 
wholly understood as yet. This much 
is known, however, that when vita- 
mines are absent the growth of chil- 
dren ceases. 

3. Butter and milk help in lower- 
ing the grocery bill, instead of in- 
| creasing it. 

4. Butter can be made a source of 
| income. 

5. Butter has a delicious flavor 
and aroma, as well as serving as a 
| good spread for bread. 





| 6. The cow, the source of the but- 
| ter, is self-perpetuating and when 
| she has served her day of usefulness 


as a butter producer, she can still be 
useful as steak and soupbone. When 
the butter substitute is gone, why it 
| is just gone—nothing but the bill for 





















When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in The Pregressive | it left. 
Warmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 


Conclusions—B utter substitutes 


may be good and economical foods 
for city dwellers, to whom economy 
means much, but a poor and expen- 
sive food for farmers. 


WHAT ARE QUR IDEALS? 


Among the Most Basic Problems Ayre 
Those Concerning the Future 
Ideals of Farm People Concerning 
Many Things 
O YOU know the name of Pro- 

féssor Irving Fisher of Yale Uni- 
versity? He madea wonderful talk 

a few weeks ago. I wish I could give 

it all to you, but here are a couple of 

extracts for you to ponder as you 
rock the baby, churn the milk, or 
wash the dishes: 

“This is a war for humanity. As 
someone said, it is war of Humanity 
versus Germanity. We must there- 
fore hold true to the humanitarian 
ideals for which we are fighting, 
Americans must be the salt of the 
earth, but if the salt loses its savor 
wherewith will it be salted again? 
We must have great ideals of Demo- 
cracy—ideals which mean something, 
and are not mere empty phrases. It 
is for this reason that I believe public 
health is basic in reference to this 
war. If we are lovers of humanity, if 
we believe in the rights of the indi- 
vidual man, if we believe in the gm- 
provement of the human race, we 
must have these ideals behind us as 
we fight. And we must have them 
ahead of us if we wish to consum- 
mate the objects of the war.” 

“Just as marrying between brothers 
and sisters is now unthinkable, 
though it was once of common 
practice, just as we have high ideals 
on that subject, we can have ideals 
in regard to fitness for marriage. We 
can have a taboo get into the con- 
science of everybody that no one has 
a right to marry who is not fit to be 
a father or a mother, and when such 
a social conscience is secured, grow- 
ing out of these ideals through public 
opinion, which is yours and mine, 
then, the regeneration of this world 
will be in sight.” 


Teacher or Dressmaker, Which? 


SN AY REASON for not wanting my 

daughter to be trained as a 
teacher is that she will go off to 
town to some _ school,’ writes a 
mother. “It seems to me that if Bes- 
sie studied to be a dressmaker she 
could make as much money and be 
at home every night. What do you 
advise? Where could she study for 
it, and what opportunity for money- 
making does it give other young lad- 
ies in the country?” 

Not knowing your daughter, I fear 
I cannot advise. I see no reason why 
a wide-awake young woman might 
not be a success at home as a first- 
class dressmaker. Farmers’ wives 
and daughters dress as well as do 
their town sisters, and so would ap- 
preciate a good dressmaker, but not 
a poor one. 

If your daughter has a real love for 
dressmaking, and a sense of value, 
she will make a success of her dress- 
making anywhere. If she has not 
these qualities and she does love 
children, then the school is doubtless 
better for her. 

Why could your daughter not 
teach near home? She need not go 
to town. I understand that between 
75 and 80 per cent of all teachers in 
the South are in rural schools. 

This I must say—that the ready- 
made clothes have compelled dress- 
makers to be very good to be able to 
ask a good price, but like all other 
professions, there is always room at 
the top. Teaching is an impossible 
vocation for one who does not like 
it, but the teacher does get out and 
does mect people. Her horizon is 
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Peace 
Offering” 


“I know what will change mother’s mind” 


—nothing hassolved house- 
hold problems like Calumet 
Baking Powder. It has brought 
happiness into millions of 
homes—made expert cooks of 
millions of housewives who 
never had much bake day “luck.” 
Its unequalled leavening and rais- 
ing powers mean big, tempting 
bakings. The never-varying quali- 
py its wonderful ingredients means 
the same good results every bake day. 
Calumet saves you money because 
it’smogerate in price,goes farthest, 
eliminates failures and w aste. 


It’s pure in the can—pure in the baking 
—and the favorite in millions of homes. 


Received Highest Awards 
New Cook Book Free—See Slip 
in Pound Can. 





“OTHERS” 


Tho late General Bocth’s message to his Offi- 
cers all over the world: ““ OTHERS” 
There are num- 
bers of poor folk 
in all our big 
cities who de- 

pend upon 
ty 
Saivation 
Army 
for assistance 
- during the long 
Winter months. 


Will 

You Help 
Us 

Help “‘ Others” 


less fortunate 
than yourself? 


Send Your Gift to Commander Evangeline Booth 
120 West Fourteenth Street, New York City 
Or Commissioner Estill, 108 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago 


(This space donated by The Progressive Farmer) 


GET A FEATHER BED! 


Sant 
125 Ib. bed, 2 3-Ib. pil- ANN ANY 
lows, 2 large ‘blankets, 1 a 
large counterpane; retail 
value $21. Reduced to 
$9.92 for all. 30-lb, bed 
outfit as above $10.72, 35-Ib. 
bed outfit $11.47, 40-lb. bed 
outfit $11.97, BEDS& 25-lb. 
85.95, 30-lb. 66.75 35-lb. $7.50, 
40-lb. $8.25, 2 3-lb. pillows 
$1.25. All new feathers, best ticking. We have $1, 000 cash 
deposit in bank to guarantee satisfaction or money back. 
Mail money order or write for catalog today. 
SANITARY BEDDING COMPANY 
Dept. 600 CHARLOTTE, WN. C, 


New Feather Beds Only $6.50 


w Fe nen Tr a He HE 5 per pair. All new, clean san- 
king. Write for illustrated catalog. 
SOUTHERN. CCaTHeR - PILLOW CO., Dept. 136 Greensboro, N. C 

















When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive F “armer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it earries.’ 


widened and there are many educa- 
tional advantages. The salary she 
draws, while necessary and. impor- 
tant, is not the biggest thing she gets 
out of her work. 

There are a couple of very good 
correspondence schools giving 





courses in dressmaking, and many 
dressmaking establishments teach 


is learning. 

A most excellent 
gestions for Garment 
recently been published by the Col- 


bulletin, 


A limited number are usually sent to 
other states. 


|OUR HEALTH TALK 


Fifteen Health Rules for Farmer 
Folk 


(Prof. Irving Fisher of Yale University 
han summed up in fifteen simple rules what 
he terms the essentials to good health on 
the farm. We print two of these rules this 
week and others will appear in successive 
issues until the entire fifteen are published.) 


FOOD—RULE 9 
Eat Slowly 


OOD eshould be well chewed. If 

swallowed half-chewed the stomach 
has more than its share to do. If it is 
necessary to force the food down, 
you have not chewed it enough. Li- 
quids should not be used to wash 
down food but should be sipped slow- 
ly. Some of the most wholesome 
foods are fruits, boiled milk, sour 
milk, potatoes, bread, vegetables, and 
nuts, if they are well chewed. It is 
best not to use pepper, mustard, cat- 
sup, or other “hot” relishes at all. 


HABITS—RULE 10 


| Have Your Bowels Move at Least 
{ Once Each Day 


OOD food must be eaten but the 

residue in the bowels must be dis- 
posed of. When the bowels move with- 
out effort it is easy to keep well. If 
possible the habit of moving the bow- 
els thoroughly twice a day—after 
breakfast and after supper, should be 
established. Headache is often caus- 
ed by sluggish bowels. Food is the 
natural laxative. Often the bowels 
do not move because not enough 
bulky food has been eaten. A few 
especially laxative foods are figs, 
fruits, bran, oil, vegetables, butter, 
cream, sugar, honey, syrups, and 
juices of fruits. Water drinking, es- 
pecially before breakfast, is conduc- 
ive to free movement. Drug laxatives 
should be used only upon the advice 
of a physician. 


QUESTIONS ANSWERED | 


6eeQHOULD children be taken from _ school 

if other ones have colds? I believe mine 
is the only one there mpt sniffing and cough- 
ing.” 

It seems that doctors do not generally ad- 
vise the 
where others have 
} these things: 

l. That you keep your child well 
ished and free from constipation. 

2. That you permit your child to share 

| her drinking cup with no one else, and that 























colds. They do 


she not use pencil, towel or handkerchief 
that another child has used. 
3. That she accept no bites of candy, ap- 


| ples or other food from other children. 
4. That you help the teacher to instruct 


air full of germs by coughing and sneezing 
into it; that if necessary, the Woman's Club 
or the trustees, provide little square clean 
muslin or paper to be burned after using. 
5. That a jacketed stove be provided, if 
| stoves are the means of heating. 
6. That an open vessel of water be kept 
on the stove all the time, 
* *k 


“My hands perspire so that sewing is no 
pleasure to me. 

A small box of talcum powder kept in the 
sewing bag and dusted on the hands when 
they become moist is a great help, espec- 
ially when doing fine sewing. Any permanent 
relief from the perspiring is uncertain, The 
old method was to wet the hands with boric 
acid solution, but that helped only a limited 
number. A better treatment is to wet the 
hands with a mixture of two teaspoons of 
ordinary 40 per cent formaldehyde in a pint 
of water at night. This is apt to make the 


been added twenty grains of salicylic acid. 
It can do no harm and frequently cures. An 
emery bag costs little and is useful for re- 
moving rust or roughness from needles. 





Remember that if what you want to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer 
you can often get it by putting a little notice 
in our Farmers’ Exchange. 





and pay a girl small wages while she | 


“Sug- { 
Making,” has | 


lege of Agriculture, Urbana, Illinois. | 








taking of well children out of school | 
advise 


nour- | 


the children in the danger of spraying the | 


hands rough, so after drying them rub in | 
some glycerine, to an ounce of which has | 
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Victrola XVIT, $265 
Victrola XVIL, electric, $325 
% Mahogany or oak 
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Will there be 
a Victrola in your home 
this Christmas? 


To hear the world’s best music is a pleasure 
every one enjoys, and the artists who entertain 
you on the Victrola are the artists every one 
wants to hear. The world’s greatest artists— 
and they make records for the Victrola exclusively. 

Caruso, Alda, Calvé, Culp, de Gogorza, De 
Luca, Farrar, Gadski, Galli-Curci, Gluck, Hempel, 
Homer, Journet, Martinelli, McCormack, Melba, 
Ruffo, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sembrich, Tetra- 
zzini, and other famous singers of the opera and 
concert stage. Elman, Kreisler, Paderewski, 
Powell, Zimbalist, and other noted instrumen- 
talists. Sousa’s Band, Pryor’s Band, Conway’s 
Band, Victor Herbert’s Orchestra, and other bands 
and orchestras of world-wide renown. Harry 
Lauder. Nora Bayes, Raymond Hitchcock, and 
a host of other favorite entertainers. 

{Get a Victrola this Christmas, There are Victor dealers everywhere, 
and they will gladly play your favorite music for you and demonstrate the 


various styles of the Victor and Victrola—$10 to $400. Write to us for the 
handsome illustrated Victor catalogs, and name and address of nearest Victor 


dealer, pe 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J; 


“Victrola” te the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor Talking Machioe Company Gestenatan’ 
the products of this Company only, Warning: the use of the word Victrola upoa oF In the pre-! 
motion or sale of any other talking Machine or products is misleading aad and Weg: 


Victor 
Supremacy 
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“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 
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H A LEMAR K 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


BL sn | true economy — Fit well—Look well 
do wear. 
Colors are indanthrene— We guarantee they will 
not fade—Will last as long as the shirt. 
Fabric and Detail Quality Kept Up 
You will find just the colors and patterns you 
wish at your own dealer’s, 


HALL, HARTWELL & CO., Makers, Troy, N.Y. 


At the Price 
You like to 
pay. 








D ON’ 7 forget the big saving on three and five-year subscriptions 


to The Progressive Farmer: 


One year, 52 issues, $ 4 os Three years, 156 issues, $2 00 
Two years, 104 issues, 1. Five years, 260 issues, 3. 
Fen years, S20 i a $5.00—lesa than Ic. per copy. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





Mr. and Mrs. Farmer: 


DEAR FRIENDS: At this season allow me to express to you through this paper 
my deep appreciation of your splendid co-operation and the patronage you 
extended me the past year. 


the old reliable Carhartt Overalls. 


Many of these faithful wearers of Carhartt’s have reminded me of the fall of 

1914, when the clouds were so awful dark and there was absolutely no sale for their, 
cotton and the fact that I took from them their cotton and allowed them 10 cents a 
I was glad to show my appreciation of their patronage in this way! 


Thousands have written fora copy of my Farm, Stock and Acs 


pound for it. 





count Book like I use on my own farm. 


not get another.’’ 


Please write me for a copy at either address given below and_J 
will gladly mail one to you free of charge. 

A great many of my Farmer Friends are writing in complaining 
about not being able to buy Carhartt’s at their stores, and saying a 
great many merchants, owing to the extreme high costs of all matés 
rials, are side-tracking Carhartt’s for a cheaper line of overalls—and 
I know they are telling the truth. . 

I can truthfully say I have not cut off one inch of the cloth that 
goes into Carhartt’s, neither have I cheapened the construction of 
The very best that money can buy goes into their, 
make-up today just as it always has done. 

Don’t be misled or misguided by those that would deceive -you) 
into accepting something ‘‘just as good.’’ 

If your dealer won’t supply you with Carhartt’s, write me, at 
my nearest factory. You will get Carhartt’s and just as cheap asI. 
can possibly make them for you—giving you Carhartt quality. 


LTON CARHARTT. 
DETROIT 


OVERALLS 
and witha 
horse o 


my own,lam 
the happi 


est 
worl 


ATLANTA 


my garments. 


Your friend, 


DALLAS 


I have received many, many warm letters from my 
Farmer Friends, telling me they were still wearing and making this year’s cropin 


One farmer wrote: ‘‘I would 
not take $10 for my Farm, Stock and Account Book if I knew I could} 


have 


SAN FRANCISCO 














The Hoosier 
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By EDWARD EGGLESTON 














SYNOPSIS 

W HEN young Ralph Hartsook secures the 
Flat Creek district school he learns that 

the attitude of his patrons is ‘‘no lickin’, no 
larnin’; and to hold the respect of the 
school he must be able to whip his largest 
pupil, the neighborhood bully. Through the 
timely warning of little Shocky and his own 
resolution to succeed at any cost, he is able 
to turn some of the practical ‘‘jokes’’ aimed 
at him on the perpetrators, and thus wins 
the admiration of Bud Means, the bully. 
Means, his first hostess in his ‘‘boardin’ 
‘round’ experience, seems determined to 
force him into a marriage with her most 
unattractive daughter, Mirandy. At a public 
“spelling school’’ the master again triumphs 
by spelling down the neighborhood champion, 

fs in turn spelled down by Hann 

Thomson, the Means’ bound girl. 


CHAPTER VI.—(Continued) 


T BREAKFAST Pete Jones 

scowled. He was evidently angry 

about something. He treated 
Ralph with a rudeness not to be 
overlooked, as if he intended to 
bring on a quarrel. Hartsook kept 
cool, and wished he could drive 
from his mind all memory of 
the past night. Why should men on 
horseback have any significance to 
him? He was trying to regard 
things in this way, and from a gen- 


Ma 


eral desire to keep on good terms - 


with his host he went to the stable to 
offer his services in helping to feed 
the stock. 

“Don’t want no saft-handed help!” 
was all he got in return for his well- 
meant offer. But just as he turned 
to leave the stable he saw what made 
him tremble again. There was the 
same sorrel horse with a white left 
forefoot and a white nose. 

To shake off his nervousness, Ralph 
started to school before the time. 
But, plague upon plagues! Mirandy 
Means, who had seen him leave Pete 
Jones’s, started just in time to join 
him where he came into the big road. 
Ralph was not in a good humor after 
his wakeful night, and to be thus dog- 
ged by Mirandy did not help the mat- 
ter. So he found himself speaking 
crabbedly to the daughter of the lead- 
ing trustee, in spite of himself. 

“Hanner’s got a bad cold this morn- 
in’ from bein’ out last night, and she 
can’t come ‘to spellin’-school tonight,” 
began Mirandy, in her most simper- 
ing voice. 


Ralph had forgotten that there was 
to be another spelling-school. It 
seemed to him an age since the ortho- 
eraphical conflict of the past night. 
This remark of Mirandy’s fell upon 
his ear like an echo from the distant 


past. He had lived a lifetime since, 
and was not sure that he was the 
same man who was spelling for dear 
life against Jim Phillips twelve hours 
before. But he was sorry to hear that 
Hannah had a cold. It seemed to him, 
in his depressed state, that he was to 
blame for it. In fact, it seemed to 
him that he was to blame for a good 
many things. He seemed to have been 
committing sins in spite of himself. 
Broken nerves and sleepless nights 
often result in a morbid conscience. 
And what business had he to wander 
over this very road at two o’clock in 
the morning, and to see three gallop- 
ing horsemen, on of them on a horse 
with a white left forefoot and a white 
nose? What business had he watch- 
ing Dr. Small as he went home from 
the bedside of a dying patient near 
daylight in the morning? And be- 
cause he felt guilty he felt cross with 
Mirandy, and to her remark about 
Hannah he only replied that “Hannah 
was a smart girl.” 

“Yes,” said Mirandy, “Bud thinks 
so.” 
“Does he?” said Ralph. 

“IT should say so. What’s him and 
her been a-courtin’ fer for a year ef 
he didn’t think she was smart? Marm 
don’t like it; but ef Bud and her 
does, and they seem to, I don’t see 
as it’s marm’s lookout.” 

When one is wretched, there is a 
pleasure in being entirely wretched. 
Ralph felt that he must have commit- 
ted some unknown crime, and that 
some Nemesis was following him. 
Was Hannah deceitful? At least, if 
she were not, he felt sure that he 
could supplant Bud. But what right 
had he to supplant Bud? 

“Did you hear the news?” cried 
Shocky, running out to meet him. 
“The Dutchman’s house was robbed 
last night.” 

Ralph thought of the three men on 
horseback, and to save his life he 
could not help associating Dr. Small 
with them. And it really seemed to 
him that in knowing what he did he 
was in some sense guilty of the rob- 
bery. 


CHAPTER Vili 
Ominous Remarks of Mr. Jones 
HE school-master’s mind was like 


ancient Gaul—divided imto three 
parts. With one part he mechani- 
cally performed his school duties. 


ILARGEST 
SELLING 
ABRAND IN 
Tha) 
STATES 


, Pret 
PURE \ 


FLAVORING EXTRACTS 








With another he asked himself, What 
shall I do about the robbery? And 
with the third he debated about Bud 
and Hannah. For Bud was not pres- 
ent, and it was clear that he was an- 
gry, and there was a storm brewing. 
In fact it seemed to Ralph that there 
was a storm brewing all round the 
sky. For Pete Jones was evidently 
angry at the thought of having been 
watched, and it was fair to suppose 
that Dr. Small was not in any better 
humor than usual. And so, between 
Bud’s jealousy and revenge and the 
suspicion and resentment of the men 
engaged in the robbery at “the Dutch- 
man’s” (as the only German in the 
whole region was called), Ralph’s ex- 
cited nerves had cause for tremor. At 
one moment he would resolve to have 
Hannah at all costs. In the next his 
conscience would question the right- 
fulness of the conclusion. Then he 
would make up his mind to tell all he 
knew about the robbery. But if he 
told his suspicions about Small, no- 
body would believe him. - And if he 
told about Pete Jones, he really could 
tell only enough to bring vengeance 
upon himself. And how could he ex- 
plain his own walk through the pas- 
ture and down the road? What busi- 
ness had he being out of bed at two 
o’clock in the morning? The circum- 
stantial evidence was quite as strong 
against him as against the man on 
the horse with the white left fore- 
foot and the white nose- Suspicion 
might fasten on himself. And then 
what would be the effect on his 
prospects? On the people at Lewis- 
burg? On Hannah? It is astonish- 
ing how much instruction and com- 
fort there is in a bulldog? This 
slender school-master, who had been 
all his life repressing the animal and 
developing the finer nature, now 
found a need of just what the bull- 
dog had. And so, with the thought 
of how his friend the dog would 
fight in a desperate straight, he de- 
termined to take hold of his difficul- 
ties as Bull took hold of the raccoon. 
Moral questions he postponed for 
careful decision. But for the pres- 
ent he set his teeth together in a 
desperate, bulldog fashion, and he 
set his feet down slowly, positively, 
bulldoggedly. After a wretched sup- 
per at Pete Jone’s he found himself 


at the spelling-school, which, owing 
to the absence of Hannah, and the 
excitement about the burglary, was 
a dull affair. Half the evening was 
spent in talking in little knots. Pete 
Jones had taken the afflicted “Dutcn- 
man” under his own particular su- 
pervision. 

“I s’pose,” said Pete, “that them 
air fellers what robbed your house 
must a come down from  Jinkins 
Run. They’re the blamedest set up 
there I ever see.” 

“Ya-as,” said Schroeder, “put how 
did Yinkins vellers know dat I sell te 
medder to te Shquire, hey? How tid 
Yinkins know anything “bout the 
Shquire’s bayin’.me dree huntert in 
te hard gash—hey?” 

“Some scoundrels down in these 
’ere parts is a-layin’ in with Jinkins 
Run, I'll bet a hoss,” said Pete. Ralph 
wondered whether he’d bet the one 
with the white left forefoot and the 
white nose. “Now,” said Pete, “ef I 
could find the feller that’s a-helpin’ 
them scoundrels rob us folks, Id 
help stretch him to the neardest 
tree.” 

“So vood I,” said Schroeder. “I'd 
stretch him dill he baid me my dree 
huntert tollars pack, so I vood.” 
And Betsey Short, who had found 
the whole affair funny, was trans- 
ported with a fit of tittering at poor 
Schroeder’s English. Ralph, fearing 
that his silence would excite suspi- 
cion, tried to talk. But he could not 
tell.what he knew, and all that he 
said sounded so hollow and hypo- 
critical that it made him feel guilty. 
And so he shut his mouth, and medi- 
tated profitably on the subject of 
bulldogs. And when later he over- 
heard the garrulous Jones declare 
that he’d bet a hoss*he could p’int 
out somebody as know’d a blamed 
sight more’n they keerd to tell, he. 
made up his mind that if it came to 
p’inting out he should try to be even 


with Jones. (Continued next week) 





Little Irene, says Facts and 
marched into the room breathless 

“Q mother,” she said, “don’t scold me for 
being late for supper, because I’ve had such 
a disappointment. A horse fell down and 
they said they were going to send for 4 
horse doctor, so I waited and waited, and 
what do you think? It wasn’t a horse doc- 
tor at all. It was only a man.” 


Fancies, 
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| “LEST WE FORGET” 








ISIT your school this month. 


Of course you have housed and 
painted all your farm implements ! 


Get your account books in time to 
start the new year’s business like a 
business man. 


Will you let Christmas find you 
_with some harvest work still undone? 
We hope not. 


If wheat is top-dressed with ma- 
nure it will help bring it through the 
winter. This will pay in view of the 
assurance of high prices next year. 

Order lime now. It is as effective 
applied in fall or winter as in spring; 
and if ordered at the last moment 
manufacturers may not be able to 
supply it. 

The farmer who builds and fits up 
his repair shop now can get a lot of 
repair work off his hands during the 
winter, while it is too high to work 
outside. 


Now is a good time to clean the 
briers and bushes out of the 


pas- 
ture (?). Because of neglect in this 
matter, many of our Southern pas- 


tures are simply fakes. 


It’s none too soon to begin check- 
ing up on this year’s business so that 
any mistakes you have made in mar- 


keting, fertilizing, etc., may be cor- 
rected next year. Start in time. 


Every Southern stockman should 
ask his Senator or Congressman for 
a free copy of a 615-page book on 
“Diseases of the Horse.” It will be 
invaluable to any farmer who raises 
horses or mules. 


A fountain pen and a number of 
postal cards are good things to have 
handy. In this way you will write 
friends, relatives or advertisers while 
matters are fresh in your mind and 
not run the risk of forgetting. 


In almost every Southern field in 
the hill country one can find stumps 
or bowlders that make it impossible 
to employ deep tillage machines or 
power machinery. Wherever fields 
are in this condition, one can do no 
better work than to remove these ob- 
structions this winter. 


Every farmer ought to order his 
winter reading matter right away 
now that the long evenings that 
should be used in increasing one’s 
fund of knowledge are here. Include 
a good magazine for Mrs. Farmer 
and something especially for the girls 
and the boys. 


Hogs must have comfortable quar- 
ters in order to make the best possi- 
ble gains. Give them a well-roofed 
sleeping place on a raised dirt floor, 
protected from cold winds—being 
sure to provide plenty of litter or 





this 
Farmer readers. 


breds”; “Incubator Experiences.” 


words. 


CASH PRIZES FOR POULTRY EXPERIENCE LETTERS 


N JANUARY 5 we issue our annual “Poultry Special,” and for 
number we invite experience letters from Progressive 
; The following are suggested topics for letters: 
“Care and Management of Poultry”; “Scrub Fowls Versus Pure- 


tions, and other phases of the business may be discussed. 


Bear in mind that we want actual experiences; that letters must 
be to the point; and that they must be short—preferably not over 300 


We offer prizes of $3 for the best letter, $2 for second best letter 
on each subject, and space rates for all others used. Get your letters 
to us not later than Saturday, December 22. 


Of course these are only sugges- 














EARNS HIS SECOND PIG 





The Progressive Farmer:— 4 

My second pig arrived on the 5th and 
she is a beauty. Am sending a picture of 
myself and first pig as requested. 

I certainly appreciate the pigs 
have given me as rewards for so little 
work. I wish to thank you and all the 
subscribers who aided me in getting the 
pigs. 

Wishing you and all 
Farmer readers much success in the 
ture, I am, Very truly yours, 

R, I. SUTTON. 


you 


The Progressive 
fu- 
Lenoir County, N. C. 

- Oo 


Note:—There has never been a better 
time to begin raising pure-bred hogs than 


now. You can join our Pig Club at any 
time by filling in the nomination form 
which you will find in another part of 


this paper. If you wish any further ex- 
plantation of our plan whereby you may 
easily earn a pig or pen of chickens we 
shall be very glad for you to write us 
addressing our nearest Office. You are 
cordially invited to join our club and we 
urge you to do so at once 








bedding at all times—and you will be 
repaid for your trouble by more 
| pounds of pork, which means real 
American money. 


Every farmer who advertises ought 
to have a United States Official Pos- 
tal Guide. It will answer almost any 
question about postal and parcel post 
matters and also contains lists of all 
postoffiices arranged alphabetically by 
states and otherwise. These lists are 
especially helpful when a correspond- 
ent writes his address indistinctly. 
Make arrangements with your post- 
master to get a copy of the 1918 edi- 
tion, if you need one. 





Virginia Progress Notes 


HE largest corn club in the world 

is in Pittsylvania County, Va. The 
membership is 614, its influence is 
felt throughout the county and its 
work has been lauded by bankers and 
others far beyond the county lines. 


The Augusta Cow-testing Associa- 
tion has been formed with twenty 
progressive dairymen in the ifead for 
pure milk. Officers: President, Chas. 
M. Paul; Vice-President, R. Koiner, 
both of Stanton; Secretary, Fred 
Driver, Waynesboro. The milk of 
each cow of each member is to be 
tested and improvement in milk pro- 
duction realized. 

The Virginia Poultry Association 
holds its annual show and meet in 
Richmond, December 4 to 8. In con- 
nection therewith the Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute will have an educa- 
tional demonstration on the import- 
ance of greater poultry production in 
| Virginia. The slogan of the poultry 
department of the State Agricultural 
College is “One Hundred Hens on 
Every Virginia Farm.” As there are 
no taxes levied on poultry in Virginia, 








this should be an easy realization 





Progressive Pig Club 
Save your papers and get a binder. 
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The Cotton Market Situation 


HIRTY cents for cotton is a reality at 
last. Middling fair is quoted at 30 cents 
in the Savannah market. In the Northern 
markets the quotation for middling is above 
31 cents, and December contracts 
York sold as high as 30.50 cents, 
good middling in Savannah has not been 
quoted above 29% cents, the present price; 
the Northern markets are at the premium 
because of the scarcity and very high cost 
of freight. It is on the same account that 
cotton is worth over 46 cents in Liverpool. 
The shortage of the crop is beginning to 
be recognized and also it is becoming appar- 
ent that new calls for cotton goods are tak- 
ing the place of those that drop out through 
individual economy, voluntary or foreed. 
Our great cotton crop is being more worthily 
appreciated now. If it were not for the 
cottonseed oil, it is impossible to say what 
might be the situation in the lard market by 
this time. Unfortunately the policy of the 
Government with regard to cotton has hith- 
erto been rather to disparage it than other- 
wise. Our Sea Island staple is now urgently 
needed, and yet a few years ago appeals for 
help for a well-nigh moribund industry fell 
on deaf ears. Even this year the planting of 
eotton was discouraged as much as possible. 
These are good prices for cotton, and they 
are possible only on account of the extraor- 
dinary conditions. No one need be surprised 
if cotton goes still higher, but it is too high 
now to speculate on. Besides, the holding of 
the cotton will not help the country in the 
existing crisis, whereas turning the cotton 
into cash and then into needed goods will 
be of decided help in two ways. The coun- 
try wants goods and money. And there is 
another consideration. Other countries 
making out somehow with but a fraction of 
their former supply of cotton, and this coun- 
try can do the same. High cost and patri- 
otic feeling may coéperate to induce a very 
substantial reduction in every day use. 
Savannah, Ga. W. T. WILLIAMS. 
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PULL OUT THE 


STUMPS! 








One Tarn Crank Turns 
Every Egg. 
Best construc- 
tion. Simplest 

to operate. 
60, 100, 150 and 
200-egg sizes. 

Write for 1918 Catalog. 
ROLLER TRAY INCUBATOR CO. 
306 Grant Ave., Nutley, New Jersey. 








ne | 
—FIG CUTTINGS WANTED— 


If you have fig bushes and the tops 
have not been damaged by_ cold, 
shall be glad to buy same. Let us 
know what-varieties of figs you have, 
and quantity in feet of past season’s 
growth. ' 


J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO., 
Pomona, N. C. 

















When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.” 








A PIANO OR ORGAN FOR CHRISTMAS 


Give your home the GIFT of MUSIC this Christmas. 


Make home life 





brighter and happier for the home folk and more attractive for company. 
No home ¢an be called complete without the music of a sweet-toned Piano 
or Organ. It is no longer necessary to pay a fancy price for a high-grade 
Piano or Organ as they are-now sold by ‘“The South’s Mail Order House 
on the same little-profit selling plan as other goods. 


LOW PRICES--EASY PAYMENTS--FREE TRIAL Al 
Prices are far lower than usually charged for instru- Mie 
ments of equal grade. Youdon’t have to pay all cash; ‘7 
L & 
Vid 






easy monthly payments may be arranged and 30 days’ ) 
free trial will be allowed before you pay us one cent. 
BEAUTIFUL CATALOG FREE. Write to-day for our special new 
Piano and Organ catalog—it explains fully our easy payment plan. 


EDISON PHONOGRAPHS. If interested in a Phonograph write 
for special phonograph circular showing Mr. Edison’s new machines 
as well as several other models of standard make at very low prices. 


THE SPOTLESS COMPANY, 
475 Shockoe Lane, RICHMOND, VA. 
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NEXT YEAR’S PROGRAM A“HUMDINGER” 

















Better Renew Now Before Crop Money 
Is Spent 


The Manager of the Circulation Department chanced to see Dr. Poe's advance 
announcement of next year’s program before it was put into type. As he read his 
enthusiasm grew until he could not refrain from asking our Editors for space in 
which to send out this invitation to all present subscribers to renew. Of course, 
you will not want to miss next year’s great program and so you had best renew 
before the crop money is spent. 


No matter when your present subscription expires renew now, for, 


add as many years more as you order and you will not receive two copies, 
say, “I am renewing.”’ 


we will 
Simply 
from the house tops the farmers shout, “We 
fore!”’ 


have more money than ever be- 


from the 
Farmer is 


Our Government's officials 
foodsuffs. The Progressive 
conservation. 


President down are 
qualified to 


urging the growing of 
guide in diversification and 


You never so needed The Progressive Farmer 


You were never so well able to pay for it 


Next year’s program is a ‘‘corker’’ 
better. 


and every succeeding year promises to grow 


This is addressed to every subscriber and no matter when your 
Please let us have your renewal for one or more years by return mail. The lid is 
off and there is no limit so now “over the top’’ with the longest renewal ever 
heard of—at least let it be for as many years as you think the war ill last 


time is out. 


In advance we thank you; and for what you have done by subscribing from year 
to year We are also appreciative. 


RENEWAL FORM FOR THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


I enclose herewith §. for years 
Name 
Yr, Oo es e State 
R, F, D 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

1 Year $1.00 Years $2.00 
2 Years 1.50 5 Years . 3,00 

10 TERPS wow cp - 5.00 


(You can save $5 on this term 
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Mellow Sunlight 


Specs were for old folks when 
grandma was young. She wears 
specs now but often forgets to 
use them in the mellow sun- 
light of 


RAYO LAMPS 


Rayo Lamps ean be lighted as 
easily as a gas jet, without tak- 
ing off either the chimney or 
the shade. Of strong, simple 
construction—artistic in design 
—they give bright flickerless 
light that saves eye-strain. 


Ask for them by name, Ifyour 
dealer does not have them write 
to our nearest station. 


Aladdin Security Oil guaran. 
tees best results from lamps, 
stoves and heaters. 

STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
Washington. D.C, ote —. Charlotte, N. C. 
N Ik. V na Charleston, W.Va. 


rfolk. Va. j 
Richanond Ve . Charleston, S. C. 











SRO TRAE 


Cheaper than Hay! 


We can supply you with Ground Peanut Hulls that 

contains two-thirds the nutriment of hay, and costs less 

than half as much. Hay is now selling for about $30 per ton. 

Or, if you want ready-mixed feeds, let us send you toa dealer 
who sells feeds made of money-saving materials, 


Two of our feeds are especially valuable. For hogs and cattle— 

Gubernut C. & P. Feed—made of Cocoanut Meal and Ground 
Peanut Hulls. It contains 16% protein, 5% fat and 67% car- 
bohydrates. Note that its protein content is the same as 


bran, but the price is very much cheaper, and it is more 
digestible. 


For cattle, the use of Dixie Feed will almost cut 
feed bills in half. It contains 20% protein, 
3%% fat and 58% carbohydrates. It is made 
of Cotton Seed Meal and Ground Peanut 
Hulls. Many Western feeds of lower analysis cost you 

from $10 to $15 more per ton. 

We have an instructive book—written by a 

feeding expert, which shows how to save 

money by feeding Gubernut Ground 

Peanut Huils, or how to save money 

by using ready-mixed feeds that 

containthem, Jt will be sent free 

upon request if you will give the 

name of your feed dealer. 

Southern Oil & Feed Mills, 

(3)  Ibcorporated 

Petersburg, © Virginia 


Feeds Made 
of Southern | 
Grow Material 
Cost 
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SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION 
IN LOCAL UNIONS 


DECEMBER 

1. Are Renters and Tenants and Their 
Families Brought Into the Life and Work 
of the Community as They Should Be? If 
Not, What Can Be Done About It? 

2. Are We Doing Our Duty in Devel- 
oping Genuine Brotherhood, Looking Af- 
ter the Sick and Needy, Arbitrating Dis- 
putes, and Promoting Hospitality and 
Friendship Among One Another? 


PRESIDENT ALEXANDER’S 
ADDRESS 


Annual Address to State Farmers’ 
Union in Winston-Salem 











WING to sickness in his family 

President Alexander was delayed 

in furnishing us a copy of the 
annual address delivered by him at 
the recent state meeting in Winston- 
Salem, but we are glad now to give it 
herewith to our Union readers :— 


You will find from the reports of the other 
officers, covering the different departments 
of the Union work, that the state organiza- 
tion is in a fairly good state considering the 
perilous times and disconcerting influences. 
The financial always a pretty ac- 
curate barometer of the kind of weather the 
Union is encountering throughout the state, 
and your treasurer 


report is 


renorts nearly as much 
money on hand as was shown by his report 
a year ago. 

A strong, 
more 


virile, united 

important to our state 
pecially to the agricultural 
ever before in our history. I 
urge 


organization is 
today, and es- 
than 
most earnestly 
this convention to devote a few hours 
of this annual session to a consideration of 
things that make for the good of the order. 
Let the discussion be general enough to 
bring out the ideas of all delegates. Let us 
find out if possible the needs of every com- 
munity and the best way to meet and sup- 
ply those needs. Let us learn from the 
strong local or county Union ‘how they did 
it.” And let us hear the call of the weak 
county or local Union and then unite our 
efforts in mutual coéperation to strengthen 
all, The time thus spent will prove more 
profitable than that given over to long ora- 
tions. 


interests, 


Emphasize Business Coéperation 

ET the delegates then continue this ‘“ex- 

perience meeting’? when they return to their 
homes and determine to 
worth while; and the state Union will lend 
a helping hand to any county that sounds 
the “Macedonian cry.’’ Let there be no idle 
Union in the state three months from 
and a year will into 
convention with strength of to- 
day. , 

It would be superfluous reiteration to 
enumerate all the different forms of coéper- 
ation which may engage the activities of lo- 
cal Unions as they have been published in 
our literature and in The Progressive Farm- 
er year after year. thing that has not 
been mentioned is worthy of notice. <A po- 
tato drying and storing plant in every’ coun- 
ty, or community furnishing 
ronage, ought to be of great 
ers and the public generally. 
can be grown at cost than al- 
any other food crop of equal value. 
The drawback has been to save them. It is 
said they can be stored as as corn 
after drying properly, of protecting 
from weather. Farmers in- 
terested in codperative potato drying plants 
should write our Secretary, Mr. E. C. 


“start something” 


local 
now, hence 


double 


we 
the 


come 


One 


sufficient pat- 
value to farm- 

Sweet pota- 
toes 
most 


less 


safely 
course, 
them freezing 


Faires, 


Aberdeen, N. C., and he can put them in 
communication with men who are experts 


in this business. 
“Live at Home” 
NE other form of coiperation 
tual 
county 
the 
the 
were 


is the mu- 
association. Every 
organized. 


insurance 
should be 


fire 
Last spring 
State Union sent out a circular letter to 
membe which 
We 
feed 
out of 
our 


rship in just two 
urged all 
for 
This 
entered 
man 


things 
farmers to 
man and 
was two 
the 
tell 
farmers 


emphasized. 
food 
and stay 
months before 
world war, but 
what a year 
cannot take 
and 


raise and stuffs 
debt. 
country 
“No 
forth, 
chances on 


beast 


we said: can 


may bring and 
growing money 
living.’’ While 
prices of cotton and tobacco are higher than 
they have been in a generation or 
of food and feedstuffs, 
commodities that we 
all 


make 


crops buying their 


more, the 
same is true 
other 
we are 


and all 
And 

that we 
This has 


must buy. 


convinced now, I hope, 








must our living at home. 


the 
| the date of its organization. 


been a slogan of Farmers’ Union from 


Farmers are going to be handicapped and 
production curtailed by the lack of labor 
and the scarcity of nitrates and potash and 
consequent high prices of all forms of com- 
mercial fertilizers. The lack of labor will 
most certainly result in a great reduciion of 
acreage of hand tilled crops, Tens of thous- 
ands of acres will lie idle. This should be 
compensated for as far as possible by in- 
creasing the crops that do not call for 
close tillage and a more thorough prepara- 
tion before planting the tilled crops. But 
every farmer must make a study of his bus- 
iness (for farming is a business) and try to 
meet every emergency as it arises. No man 
can lay down rules in detail to guide an- 
other in directing his farm. 

As a substitute for 
we should 
save more 
ground 


commercial fertilizers 
make and 
manures, applications of 
and ground phosphate 
rock as a source of phosphorus. The ground 
rock mixed with manure or cottonseed 
meal, or applied on stubble lands contain- 
ing vegetable matter, not disappoint 
the user any acid phosphate 
does. And it advisable for 
small grain sowed in the 
fall. 

Fertilizer and Marketing Problems 

ITH a famine threatening the world, 

the state should take hold of this mat- 
ter of fertilizers and see if something cannot 
be done to help the farmers feed and clothe 
the people. At this distance one 
say how much the state could 
agriculture; but it could certainly 
a phosphate grinding plant and furnish 
ground phosphate rock at cost. It could 
contract for, or purchase outright to be sold 
at cost for cash, nitrates, dried blood, tank- 
age and ground fish scrap. This is a matter 
this convention should consider. 

For several years the Farmers’ 

advocated a state warehouse system for 
marketing The elimination 
of all unnecessary middlemen between 
field and factory, or farmer and con- 
sumer, and then between factory and con- 
sumer, and the establishing of an economic 
system of exchange, would reduce the cost 
of living to all the people fully twenty-five 
per cent, probably more. In this emergency 
the state could and should establish a more 
economic system of marketing and distribu- 
tion. 


grow more legumes, 
make 


lime, use 


will 
than 

is especially 
and clover 


oftener 


could not 
do in aiding 


establish 


Union has 


all farm crops. 


In this matter of coéperative marketing 
and collective buying, the county and loca) 
Unions have already accomplished much 
good for the membership. The report of 
our Secretary shows a large and constantly 
increasing volume of collective buying done 
under the contracts which he has made 
with importers, while the report of your 
fertilizer committee is most encouraging. 
If we could present here full reports of all 
the coédperative business done through the 
various and local enterprises, it 
would convince the most skeptical that the 
leaven of codjperation is at work among the 
farmers of North. Carolina. 

There should be the closest codperation 
between the State Union Committee and the 
managers of the county 
Other things being equal, the larger the 
buying capacity the better will be the con- 
tracts and prices obtained. The strong are 
thus made stronger and are enabled to help 
the weak. This too, would enable all the 


county 


Union enterprises. 


farmers to secure uniform prices, the low- 
est possible to be obtained by volume of 
business and by wise, experienced business 
men. 


Practical Education 


HE Farmers’ Union has always stood for 

a practical education; training the boys 
and girls how to do things; how to make 
a living; how to fit them for the duties 
and obligations that await them as men and 
women. The importance of this kind of ed- 
ucation, the right kind, is greater now than 
ever before. The lack of food and clothing 
was gradually the world 
this awful blight of war decreased product- 
ion and increased consumption and 
struction. Our own government reports 
have shown for years that farm 
was not keeping with 
population. The last census showed an 
crease in population of 21 cent during 
the census decade, production 
increased only 10 And the 
crease of urban population has far exceeded 
the the differ- 
ence in being as 53 to 12 


overtaking 


de- 


production 
pace increase of 


in- 


our 


per 
while farm 


per cent. in- 
of rural 
North 
in the 


increase population; 
Caroilna 
per cent 


But 


ten years. 

at last the whole nation is aroused to 
the importance of conserving agriculture. It 
after the 
Less than one fourth of the 
tilling the 
About one-half of these are landless tenants, 


is like locking the stable door 


horse is stolen. 


people are now engaged in soil. 


’ 


before . 
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and landlordism and tenantry are increas- 
ing rapidly every The aggregate 
mortgage indebtedness of the farms of the 
nation is about eight billion dollars, more 
than twice as much as the sum total of all 
the money in the United States monetary 
system, 

In the light of these facts, and many oth- 
ers that might be given, it behooves our 
leaders in state and bestir them- 
selves as they have not done in years past, 
not only to increase the efficiency of the ris- 
ing generation but to grant every 
commercial, industrial, educational and so- 
cial reform necessary to keep the people on 
the farm, the basic productive vocation. 
And this is not intended as an indictment 
of our Officials but only to impress the pub- 
lic with the seriousness of the situation and 
appeal to all classes to lend a helping hand 
in correcting evils from which all are suffer- 
ing 


year. 


nation to 


financial, 


Concentration of Wealth Into Hands of a 
Few 

HERB must come sooner or later a reor- 

ganization of society and industries so as 
to equalize the distribution of the wealth 
of the nation. I believe it was Daniel Web- 
ster who said, ‘‘No republic can long endure 
where the tendency of the laws is to con- 
centrate the wealth in the’hands of the few 
and leave the masses of the people poor.”’ 
jWhether or not that is the tendency of our 
laws need not be discussed here; but certain 
it is that that condition exists today. The 
Final Report of the on Indus- 
trial Relations gives the following state- 
ments: (page 28): “We according to 
the income tax forty-four families 
with annual incomes of $1,000,000 or more, 
whose members perform little or no useful 
service, but whose aggregate incomes, total- 
ing at the very least fifty millions per year, 
@re equivalent to the earnings of 100,000 
Wage earners at the average rate of $500.” 

So much for incomes. Now hear the 
statements of the Commission on the dis- 
tribution of wealth in the United States 
(page 28): “The ‘rich’, 2 per cent of the 
people, own 60 per cent of the wealth. The 
‘Middle Class’, 33 per cent of the people, 
own 85 per cent of the wealth. The ‘Poor,’ 
65 per cent of the people, own 5 per cent of 
the wealth.” You will see that this means 
that two million people own 20 per cent more 
of the Nation’s wealth than all the other 
ninety-eight millions. And the Commission 
gays the actual concentration has been car- 
ried much further than these indi- 
cate. 

But let us hear the Report of 
mission on farm ownership 
“Farms of 1,000 acres 
19 per cent of all 


Commission 


have, 
returns, 


figures 


the Com- 
(page 35): 
and over, comprise 
the farm land of the 
country and are held by less than 1 per 
cent of the farm owners. The United 
States Census returns show that in these 
1,000-acre farms only 18.7 per cent of the 
land is cultivated as compared with 60 to 
70 per cent in farms of from 50 to 499 acres 
Furthermore, it is well Known that the 





greater part of these smaller farms which 
are left uncultivated are held by i 
tate men, bankers and others who have in- | 
dependent of income. More than 
four-fifths of the area of the large holdings | 
is being held out of active use by their 
50,000 owners, while 2,250,000 farmers are 
struggling for a bare existence 
of less than 50 


real es- 


sources 


on farms 
acres, and an untold number 
who would willingly work these lands 
swelling the armies of the unemployed 
the cities and towns.” 

Perhaps the number of unemployed in 
towns and cities is less now than when this 
Report was published in 1915 but that serves 
Only to increase the demand for food rather 
than the supply. 

The point that should 
the public conscience is that agriculture is 
the basic industry of the Nation; the one 
Without which no civilization can exist; the 
one that is essential to the life, not only of 
Other industries but to the people them- 
selves; it is the source of food and clothing. 
I believe it was Bryan who said, 
the cities and leave the country prosperous, 
and they will spring up as if by magic; but 
destroy the prosperity of the farms and the 
grass will grow in the streets of the cities.” 
In promoting agriculture we 
the people. 


are 
in 


be impressed upon 


“Destroy 


are blessing all 


Duties of Farmer, State and Nation 
BO some eritic 
making than ever 
fore. They are getting higher prices for their 
money crops but whether 


will say that farmers are 


mere money now be- 


they are going to 
be able to retain more of that money is an- 
Other proposition. The prices of everything 
that farmers must buy have advanced more 
prices of farm products. But we are 
under abnormal conditions; and while prices 


than 


of all products and commodities are ranging 
high, the people are suffering from the lack 
of wholesome food in sufficient 
and shelter. It 
purpose of all 


quantity, 
and raiment should the 


aim 


be 
and 





classes working ‘to- 
Sether to search out the causes, predispos- | 
ing and immediate, that have brought on us | 


this evil state and then find the best rem- 
edies to remove them, 

What is the duty of the farmers, 
most essential class of 


as the 
society? We can 
only repeat and urge every one to raise all 
needed food and feed stuffs for man and 
beast (and a little surplus), and stay out of 
debt. Pay off your debts while prices are 
good and not contract new ones. 
are evil days ahead of us unless all signs 
are misleading. Be loyal to your organiza- 
tion and do all you can to add to its 
strength. Be loyal in your support to your 
coéperative enterprises. Put forth every ef- 
fort to establish direct marketing and col- 
lective buying; and aim to inciude all farm- 
ers, big and little. Real codperation is no 
respecter of persons. It strengthens the 
weak without weakening the strong. 

What should the state and Nation do to 
relieve this crisis? As already stated, the 
state might render valuable aid in securing 
cheaper fertilizers. And by legislation it 
can establish a system of direct marketing 
that will stimulate the growing of more per- 
ishable food creps, eliminate waste and un- 
necessary middlemen, and thus benefit 
and consumers. The state of Cali- 
has erected a state warehouse sys- 

marketing. Harris Weinstock the 
of markets says it is their 
purpose to establish ‘‘one hundred per cent” 
cooperation. It is codperative 
under state supervision. 

The of land monopoly the few, 
while the many are tenants, are too import- 
ant, and the remedies too 
varied to be considered in 
This would involve the whole 
land taxation. And as the last 
provided commission to investigate 
system of taxation, it is to be 
hoped the result will be a better system of 
taxation. And not an election 
year, and as it will be more than a year 
before the convening of our legislature 
again, we are passing over questions of leg- 
islation. We would refer 


do There 


pro- 
ducers 
fornia 
tem of 
commissioner 


marketing 


evils by 
numerous and 

this address. 
of 


legislature 


question 


for a 
and report a 


as this is 


our members to 
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Also the timber lands and 
of the nation. 

As this address is already longer than we 
expected to make it, we are going to omit 
the discussion of the most important ques- 
tion, next to securing world peace, that can 
engage the thought of the people; and that 
is the money question, That will be a vital 
political issue long before the burden of this 
war debt is lifted from our nation. Every 
man should buy books and study this ques- 
tion. The following are some of the best 
publications that I have read: ‘Rational 
Money”, published by Dr. C. F. Taylor of 
Philadelphia, Pa. ‘“‘The Great Conspiracy”, 
published by the Author, H. L. Loucks, Wa- 
tertown, S. D. “The High Cost of Living,” 
“The Betrayal of the People,” and “‘Demo- 
cracy Against Plutocracy’’, three books pub- 
lished by “The Monetary Educational Bu- 
reau, Washington, D. C, All five of these books 
can be bought for not exceeding $1.50, from 
our state secretary, E, C, Faires, Aberdeen, 
N. C. And one other book, “Other Peoples’ 
Money”, by Justice Louis D. Brandeis, pub- 
lished by Frederick A. Stokes, New York. 


the legislative 
last convention. 


report in minutes of tbe ful to mankind. 


water powers 
National Legislation 


HE National government can 
uable assistance to 


render val- 
agriculture by taking 
steps at once to secure nitrates, Peruvian 
guano and other forms of plant food not 
found in our own country. Ten million dol- 
lars have appropriated by 
Congress nitrate of soda. And 
since the Government has fixed the price on 
wheat, why not the miller’s 
product, allowing only a very reasonable 
profit for the grinding. Then put down the 
prices of farm implements and machinery, 
(and especially the repairs of machinery). 
This would most certainly increase produc- 
tion. Then the Government could and 
should refuse to permit any increase in 
freight rates. As a matter of fact the Gov- 
ernment should own and operate all trans- 
portation lines for the benefit of the people. 

And it could be made of great benefit to 
all the people if the Government would take 
over all natural resources of the country: 
iron. coal, copper, silver, gold and all 
other metals of commercial value, and use- 


been recently 


to purchase 


do it on flour, 


oil, 





The men who lead are the men who read. 











“THE HOUSE 
OF SERVICE” 


STOCKDELL-MYERS HARDWARE CO., INC., 


Distributors 
APPLETON Corn Huskers FOOS Gasoline Engines 


Write us for prices, stating size and style machinery you desire. 
We carry a complete line of Hardware, Mill Supplies and Machinery. 
No. 28-30 So. Sycamore St., 


EWING MACHIN 


Give HER a modern, up-to-date Sewing Machine for Christmas. 
No gift could be more useful or welcome - and you need not pay 
all cash. Spotless new model machines equal in ev 
at much higher prices; the Spotless direct, little-profit selling plan saves you about 
eee ein home trial; long time oes easy payments. Write for 

og, containing many suggestions of useful and welcome Christmas gifts. 
THE SPOTLESS CO., “‘The South’s Mail Order House” 475 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 


Petersburg, Virginia. 








A ¥ 
ery way machines sold by agents i 


“On the Inside Looking Out” 


No matter how chilly it is outside, you’re always 
comfortable if you have a Perfection Oil Heater 
in the house. You can carry it upstairs and down, 
wherever extra warmth is needed. The Perfection 
is economical, convenient, efficient. 


Now used in over 3,000,000 homes. 


Use it with Aladdin Security Oil—eight hours of 
warmth from a gallon. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (new Jersey) 


Washington, D.C. BALTIMORE Charlotte, N.C. 


Norfolk, Va. MD. Charleston, W. Va. 
Richmond, Va, Charleston, S. C. 
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Cabbage Plants—Succession, Jersey Wakefield, true | Improved Black Lime Land Farm—640 acres, join- 
BREEDERS’ CARDS POULTRY AND EGGS — to name, guaranteed. Ready for shipment now. Sev- ing a good town, on a railway and pike, at County 
———eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeer_ Ts eral acres; can fill largest orders; one to ten thousand, | High School. Buildings; all fenced; good water; will 
AND | LEGHORNS ae Ae bt oa f. gg time’'o H. H. ae area rari roe gar gags $35 per acre, 
a panna _ _ 1, Successor to Adams Smith ifton, Ga. erms serry-Snellings Realty Co., Demopolis, Ala., 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE |  Superfine> Zounsie Strain White Leghorn Cockerels, : COTTON Greensboro, Ala. 
| $2 each. Carl Gilliland, Siler City, N. C. j aaa — — trom te 
(5 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) wes : : — ; nd | . Toole’s _Jmproved | Cotton Seed—G. L. Toole, Aiken on. ms Cae ant fe enipring 8 land for corn, oats. 
We will insert ads for our Progressive Farmer || eee eet a a ers gues a4 | South ‘Carolina. Sevtig a it tote Lae tee coe 
pon At Sen North, c olin “Gouth  Oare- For Sale—Apri atche vhite - ullets. Cleveland Big Boll Cotton Seed—Allen’s Town and and outbuildings. ‘One mile ft om fi ailroad. 180 acres 
(covering Virginia, orth Carolina, Sou aro For Sale—April hatched White Leghorn pullets, Country Farms, Hoschton, Ga. in timber, will cut 1,000,000 f-et, enough to pay for it, 
lina, Florida and Georgia), at the rate of 5 cen $1.50 each. Lindenwold Poultry Farm, Greensboro, Price $16,000, easy terms. Carrington, Saxe, 
a word, each insertion. If a ae oe is 2 North Carolina. Cotton Seed—Blue ribbon, first prize at fair. W. Virginia. 
Soe 6 wed ba fo 4 wo a aaa.” etc. 25 Fine Single Comb Buff Leghorn Cockerels—From H. Kirkwood, Bennettsville, 8. ¢. _ senate Six hundred and eighty acres of deep soil “black 
Each word. number or initial (including | each noted laying strain. $2 apiece. Cottage'Home Poul- For Sale—Improved, Early, Big Boll Cleveland | land. Two hundred acres in cultivation, four hun- 
word, number or initial mame and address) try Yards, Millboro, N. C. cotton seed. W. N. Coleman, Culverton, Ga. dred acres fenced pasture; one mile of deep river 
counts as a separate word. Advertisements not 75 Single Comb White Leghorn Pullets—Barron & Trice—A few more bushels imp rroved Trice at $2.50 sin a. . fish and oysters. Five miles by 
accepted without cash with order. If the rate Young strains. April hatch, $1.75; May, $1.60. Pine | per bushel. Big Boll at $2.25. J. D. Crowe & Son, | gighteen thousa 1g town, two miles by water, price 
seems high, remember it would cost you $1, = Grove Farm, Route 1, Riverdale, N. Cc. Bells, Tenn. ean Posed eatin dollars ; nae “ag na eeete cam 
letter each 0! cancanama a ti — a zood Is. See or write z Pau! yash- 
for postage, slone to send a! ad at this low cot. Ten nice one-year-old White Leghorn and one For Sale—Langford’s ashen ved Cotton Seed—1 ington, 1 N.C. : 
Stamps accepted for ———. A than $1. baned i aggre pee 9g a ae a $1 o. Send | bushel, $4; 3 bushels, 0; 5 bushels, $15. S. J. Sodio vanes ate piuenel aa -— 
Above rates for Eastern edition only. Com! cash, Hatch bryan t. 1, Catherine Lake, N. C._ Langford, originator and breeder, Royston, . Savored, PY. Lature with a osperous and contented. 
an 4 4 — a } ild climate, long ro 
rate, all editions, 12 cents a “word each insertion. ORPING TONS Toole’s Early Prolifie Cotton Seed—Originator and ore and abundant rainfall, fruit, * poultry See 
aie cen Teianiohs | rower of Toole’s cotton seed. Write for prices and ]| trucking and general farming aoe amazing] > 
ACHINERY he oe your wants. Midnight testimonials. W. W. Toole, Augusta, Ga., Rt. Little farms in Shenandoah Valley colony ot Dire 
M é : ’ = “auth 1s . = Planters, $250 and up complete, on easy payme 
--- - = — Sale— be 2 Long Sta » on Seed—Firs X need » O asy payments, 
Buff Orpingtons—Eggs and “stock. Write for prices " For ale- Weber 3 Long taple vane ae Seed mAEBe Good nearby markets, excellent transportation lo 
AAR AARRPAPAD Rar 1 al anaes year planted from Coker’s pedigreed’ farm. Produced | ¢, I F : , w 
AAA RAR AAAS wee and show record. Bloom Kendall, Shelby, N. C. - : rete Satin. Stitt ss bs reights. ull information on request. A + lide 
Soil Canning oF “distilling. Box — 2 , ae over bale to acre this year. Price while they last, Baume, Agricultural Agent, N. & W. Ry ind a 
"Steam Canning ot er—Ca 8 REDS — a sta of 30 pounds. J. H. Chandler, | w, Building, Roanoke, Va. » Ry., 443 NL & 
2 + wy, 7 Wa — entidunasbdatinniiiatiinatinies en ———— o ins, . 
: a - : a Sta Eee oe a pecan = : ee pa canaaiieuit <a 
For Sale—Emerson 24-inch, 4-dise engine plow. Single Comb Reds—From prize stock. Hens, pul- | Mitchell’s TER ae —— - ; Pirodtictive Stock, Co ae 
. nae 7 Ga s -ockerels ) he ES Mitchell’s Re Improved King Cotton Seed e Stoc orn, Grain, Grass and Tobacco 
Emerson 14-inch. a row | i wees, ooo sl? and cockerels. Mrs. John Kerr, Durham si latest improved, faultless bred, earlier, more eel bed Farm—440_ acres, only $12,000, easy terms. Main 
Hydraulic = number M. % 8, Sh Single Comb Reds—Carver and Owen stock Cock larger boll, larger yield. For datety order quick, $7.5¢ road, w. D., convenient to large towns, school 
Gilead, N. erels, $5, $10 éach; pullets, $1.50; laying hens, $3, $5 per 100-pound sack under seal and guarantee. Bie and church; fine soil and beautiful laying farm. 150 
‘For Sale—One_ New “Success Water “Wheel—24- “inch; each. Winners Wadesboro and State Show, 1916- gar Loaf Cotton Farm, Youngsville, c. acres fine bright tobacco land, balance chocolate soil, 
made by S. Morgan Smith Company, together with 1917. Miss Sadie Covington, Wadesboro, N. © | — = 5 Cotton: 100 acres fertile bottom land, 300 acres cleared, bal- 
és Three Bales Per Acre—Record of Manley’ Cotton. ance wood ) 
shaft, gears, couplings, and everything necessary to | es , » in ood and timber. Saw timber worth $3, 000 
make a complete power unit. Wheel has never been | , ROCKS : a ek ery reciats drouth, winds and diseases. | on stump. Fine old home, 10-room colonial dwelling; 
used, purchaser having died before it could be ins Pred to lay Barred Rock cockerels, moneymakers, a0 na Ranh ss gg lose ian —“_— “ ans cog all necessary outhouses. Nearly all un- 
stalled. Werinvite a Everett Hardwar $2.50 up. Norval, Lewis, Carrsville, Ky | special gin’ and ilies... Welta for. facte ata i sie make cox ae ae ieee cree Pe oe 
a -cetppacmuesnase tele | * Barred Rocks—Thompsons strain. March hatched. ts Att own, oat and special delivered price on | all and prices. E Frederickeen. son Company, 
a a re Fine. Price $2.50. Mrs. J. H. Quisenberry, Freder- | arly orders. No boll weevils. E. S. Manley, Carnes- | Bla ya. . 
HELP OR POSITIONS , WANTED ick Hall, Va. | ville, Ga. ah —— 
Boa ; es | We Have a Few Hundred Bushels Pure Cleveland 
RRR RRR eee N rE oe a e undred Bushels Pure Clevelanc 
te a School—-Shorthand, psneairtenattaly - Ain. = a - a Fe gee oe aru Pia that we see at PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 
arn at Home or Sc 7! Silver Wyandottes— ockerels é each. ls 2.50 per bushel. Ye also offer 1917 crop Cleveland 
Positions guaranteed. Tuition on credit. Edwards | George Thornton, Henry, seed at $2.25 bushel. All of our seeds are grown in 
College, Winston, N. 








the Piedmont Carolinas and by expert Seed Growers. 


Champion White yang Ra Sale rea- | There are no better stocks on the market. 


__SHORTHORNS 


Wanted—A Missouri ‘farmer wishes to rent a fully 
























































Buy your | «a... : ; 
s ny 
equipped farm on share basis. Married, sober, and sonable. Frank Hamrick, Shelb _*. | Seed supplies early and avoid the general freight con- 
industrious. Address, Hollymead, Profit, Va. For Sale—Silver Wyandotte cockerels, $3 each. | gestion, which seems to be gradually approaching 
nde hele | Stock wel) grown, healthy, and of a strong egg-pro- | throughout the country. Kirby Seed Company, Gaff- SHORTHORNS 
Wanted—Position as Farm Superintendent by, single ducing strain. We will get 150 or more eggs from | Ney, 8. Cc. 
_ with 15 years’ experience raising Be igh, aT each hen kept: (under average farm conditions) this ~ HEDGE 7 
crops. Hogs and cattle a specialty. James Hig *» | year. S. J. Thompson, Greenwood, N. C culate zn b A Royally Bred Herd 
Whiteville, e, N. C Cc. ics La a —_—_—— _ TURKEYS — — Genuine Evergreen Amoor River Privet. Makes fin- In Servi 
“Tobacco Factory Wants Sal $125 thi ——— est hedge. aarge rooted plants $1.75 hundred; 500 SRS — 
and expenses for right man. Experience unnecessary, For Sale—Bourbon Red Turkeys. Write to Miss | UP $1.50 et east Plant now. Leslie Bolick, Con- Si THAXTON WHITE STAR No. 426149. 
as we give complete instructions. Piedmont Tobacco Mattie L. Tucker, Warren Plains, N. C. over, N. C. ire is KING’S SECRET—International Champion. 
Co., F-54, Danville, Va. For Sale—Nice young Mammoth Bronze Turkeys, PECAN TREES xine euueeeiue. Sire— 
LIVESTOCK $8 pair. Luman Anderson, Williamson, Ga. __=s| ail About | Papersheli Pecan _Culture—Free. Bass Tt D—International Champion. 
For Sale—Mammoth Bronze, big bone, _ ie feet. | Pecan Company, Lumberton, Filly dadecsod yg or ae HES was ~~ 
ARR ) $8; s, $6. LL. B. Aull, Dyson, 8. C. _ “=a : B ne best breeding material in 
BERKSHIRES gues, ee ee we de __—-—— STRAW BERRIES the United States and Canada. Particular atten- 
estes aaaecis —_____—_ Pure-bred Raga re’ Turkeys—T pe be a. "_ Taay Whonipedn SEARbETY Plate 1,000 41,80 ae tion was given to their milking qualities. 
~ wy ~- . 5S. 2 RSV Py ° ” oe 2 
Large Berkshires. Stone Gate Farm. . Petersburg, | $4; trio, qi: rs oreorar ar a € a nied. Gamenwed. faa Wigne, Seaseer Cis, We Are Offering a Few Young 
Virginia. > ; Bourbon Red Turkeys—Prize winning birds for | North Carolina. and Heifers = Sale. 
Berkshire Pigs—Pedigreed “stock, fine “individuals. sale. Bryan Mercer, Georgetown, S. C., R. F. D. 1. potash Rte hed cart 
i. 


Edgewood Farm, Ramseur, N. 





DU ROC-JERSEYS 
Registered Duroc sow pigs, 8 weeks old. 
Farm, Statesville, N. C.,, Route 5. 
For § Sale—Registered Duroc “Pigs—Three months old, 
20 


nothing finer, $25 each. Sturgis Farms, 
Apahachee, Ga 





Laurence 








“PpOLAND-CHID 
~pure-bred Poland-China Sows—J. B. 
North Carolina. 


Big Bone 
Prices reasonable. 


Brown, ‘Loray, 





Poland-Chinas—Subject to 
F. M. 

Big type_ Poland- Chinas—Ten weeks old, 
record, $15. Bred sows and silts. 
Good Hope, Ill. 


Pedigreed Big Type Poland-Chinas—Litters 8 to 12. 


registration. 
Howard, Mulberry, Ala. 

eligible “to 
D. Porter, 








MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


“Reds and White Orpingtons, 
Pine Hill Poultry Farm, 


Large. “Bronze Turkeys, $7.50 


Choice 
winners, 


$2 eac ‘h. Prize 
Jacksonville, Ga. 


each. Buff coal 





Orpington, Leghorns, $2. 50. N. P. Fowler, Winfield, 
Alabama. 

Very Fine Cockerels—Reds, $3.50, $5, $7.50, 0, $10. 
White Leghorns, $2, $5; at once. Mra. J. C. Deaton, 
Salisbury, I. (Gh 

For Exchange—C ‘arneau and Homer “Pigeot is, for R. 
I. Red pullets, Turkeys, or Peafowls. Rickshaven 
Farm, Columbus, N. C. 


Barred Rock 
Prices re ee 


~ Pure-bred Mammoth Bronze “Turkeys, 
cockerels from prize-winning stock. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Jno, D. Cave, Louisa, Va. 


Selling Off One Hundred Single Comb Buff orn 


ton Chickens and Bourbon Red Turkeys—October, 
November and December. Miss Julia Jones, Tobacco- 





“Bred right, built right and priced right.’”’ Sunny- 

side, Jonesville, Va. ville, N. C 
Registered Poland-China Hogs—Bred sows, bred 

gilts, service boars; pigs, both sexes, any age. All 

hogs immuned naetoee cholera. Big Type. W. W. 


Johnson, Dany 










~~ Pedigreed Big _ Poland-C Cc Shinas— Sired “by “Won- 


















derful boars. nder,’’ ‘‘Sampson the Great,”’ 
in thousand- pound Ss; no better blood in Poland- 
China world. 3ooking orders, fall delivery. Hill 
Brook Stock Farm, South Boston, Va. | 
YORKSHIRES 
Yorkshire Pigs—Six ee ten weeks old pigs, either 
sex, $5 and $7 each. H. E. Palmer, Forest, Va. 
HOLSTEINS | 
Wanted—Good ELE cow to give 5 gallons milk 
daily. J. G. Staton, Williamston, Cc. i 
Two. beautiful reg red Holstein Bull Calves for 
sale cheap. Cedar ‘Lane Farm, Petersburg, Va 


Registered Holstein Calves—Finely bred bull calves 
for sale. Herd tuberculin tested by U. S. Govern- 
Write J. P. Taylor, 


ment. Orange, Va. 

~ Registered Bull’ Calves—From dams with and with- 
out A. . records. rices reasonable. Herd tu- 
berculin-tested. Va. 


Riverview-on-the-York, Norge, 





JERSEYS 


~ Wanted—Jersey Cow and her young calf, must be a 
good milker and well broke en. Write, giving Aa de 
scription and price. tox 43, Vanceboro, N. 


RED POLLS 


~Wanted—Red Poll ae 
Mullen, Edward, N. 


Red Polled Bull—Tested sire, 








aged six months. W. H. 


seven years old, high- 


ly bred, pow. $125. Rickshaven Farm, Colum- 
bus, | N. 
HARES 
For " Sale—Belgian Hares—Bred does, “$5; EG months, 
$1.50; trio, $4. Pegiarest. Closing out. W. M. 


Whitman, Herndon, 
SHEEP AND GOATS 


For Sale—Southern Range Bwes and Goats—In car 
lots. Roadview Farm, Marion, Ala. 


DOGS 


Female Setter—Spaed, thirty months old, 
retrieve. Price twenty-five dollars. 
Mooresville, N. C. 


HORSES AND MULES 


For Sale at a Sacrifice—On account of the death of 
owner, one registered 5 year old Percheron stallion. 
An excellent individual. Price $400. Gertrude Vaught, 
Java, 

Shetland Ponies—Suitable for small children. Pon- 
ies for school children and ladies to drive. Sold for 
eash or time payments. Address Pony Farm, Spruce 
Pine, N. C. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Belgian Hares and, Guinea “Pigs for 
Diggs, Lilesville, N. 














will 
Hart, 


fast, 
Stephen 











Sale—P. D. 


Registered Holstein Bull Calves—Registered Duroc 
pigs. Royal breeding. Bargains quick sale. Sam 
Sullivan Sons, Brandy, Va. 

For Sale—Fifty good grade pigs, 9 weeks old, $7 
each. Fifty aan grade shoats, 3 months old, $8 
each. Satisfaction guaranteed. W. E. Hall, Me- 


Va 
Jersey Bulls and Heifers— 


chums River, 











To reduce my young steck 
I am offering grand-sens of Noble of Oaklands, Bm- 
minent the Great, Gelden Fern’s Lad, at greatly re- 
duced prices. Heifers coming fresh, Jany, will not be 
able to centinue these reductiens long, order promptly. 
Will have another crop of Poland-China pigs for Jan- 
uary delivery. Satisfaction guaranteed. Wm. G. 
Houston, Fairfield, Va. 











SEEDS AND PLANTS _ 


coda en Ns BERMUDA 


eee 





3ermuda Grass Séed—Purest qu ality. Send for free 
sample and planting instructions Price 40 cents per 
pound in 100-pound. lots. Smaller quantities 50 cents 


per pound. Delivered your station. R. G. Stitt & Son, 

















tox A, Yuma, Arizona. 
CABBAGE 
~ Cabbage Plants—All varieties, $1. 25 ‘Der 1,000; 500 
for 80c. M. O. Aycock, Wedgefield, Ss 
Early . Jer y Ww akefield Cabbage Plar a ag per 
1,000. Frazier Plant Co., Katesville, N. C. 
~ Frost-proof Cabbage Plants for Sale—$2 per 1,000; 
25¢c per 100. D. M. Stanton, LaGrange, N. C. 
Cabbage Plants—Twenty cents hundred, one dollar 
fifty thousand. - Delamar, West Durham, N. C. 
Raise eee Spring Cabbage—Get Frost-proof Jersey 
Wakefield plants, $1.25 thousand, from G. W. Murray, 
Claremont, N. c. Pe 4 
Flat Dutch Cabbage | Plante—$1_ for 1,000 f.0.b. 
Meggett, 8S. C.; $2 per 1,000 by mail. A. . Perry, 
Yonges Island, 8. C. 





Cabbage Plants—Finest kind, cae ea 
returned, 300 75c; 500 $1; 1,000 $1.75, 
T. Councill & Sons, Franklin, Va. 


or money 
postpaid. J. 






Cabbage Plants—Earliest varieties, 35c hundred; 
500 $1; 1,000 $1.75, postpaid. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Southern Plant Farm, Franklin, Va 

For Early Spring ag per your plants now. 
Frost-proof Plants: 75c, 500; $1. x East Vir- 
ginia Plant Farm, Franklin, ag Route 





Frost Proof Cabbage Plants— Early Jersey Wakefield, 
$1 per 1,000; 5,000, $4.50; 10,000, $7.50; cash with 
order. Oxford Orphan Asyium, Oxford, N. €. 


Frost- st-proof Cabbage Plants—Express $1 “per ‘1,0 ; 
parcel post, $1.50 per 1,000; 10,000 for $7.50. Imme- 
diate shipment. D. Proctor, Pembroke, N. C. 


Cabbage Plants for Spring Heading—Grown out- 
doors. 1,000 to 20,000 per thousand. Over this 
amount, 85c per thousand, f.o.b. Driver, Va. 
ley Bros., Driver, Va. 








Brink- 


_MISC EL LANEOUS 


SEEDS AND PLANTS» 


~ Wanted—Strictly fresh eggs—small lots accepted. 
Highest price paid. Pine Grove Farm, Rt. 1, River- 
dale, N. 

~ Direct From _ Holland—Narcissus, 1 Hyacinths, , Tulips, 
Jonquils and other bulbs. Farmers’ Seed House, 
Salisbury, N. C. 


~Budded Pecans—Prices reasonable; 
cents; Kiefer pears, 10c. Get 


Hartwell Nurseries, Hartwell, Ga. 


; peach trees, 8 
“Bargain List.’’ 











Genuine Cabbage and Tomato Seeds—All varieties. 
Make your order now for spring sowing. Write for 
prices. East Virginia Plant Farm, Franklin, Va., 
Route 1. 


Cabbage Plants—1,000, $1.50; 
leading varieties. Strawberries, 
paid, $1.50. See last 
Hickorf, N. C. 


Scuppernong Vines—Full grown. Will produce 40 
gallons of grape juice yearly. For quick results buy 
our big rooted, 5-year-old vines, $5 each. All re- 
Placed free that do not live. G. S. Walker, Trotville, 
North Carolina. 


500 postpaid, $1: 10 
1,000, $2; 500 post- 
week’s ad. Miller Plant Co., 





Tall Home Grown Seed By ye—$2. 25; Abruzzi, 
Red Rust Proof oats, $1.05; prolific seed 
cleaned, $2.90. All in new Triple B, 
in lots of 2% bushels or more. J. E. 
nellys Springs, N. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS — 


100. Envelopes, 
Press, Hemp, Ga 


$3.50; 
wheat, re- 
seamless bags, 
Coulter, Con- 


neatly printed, 4he postpaid. “Sword 


‘Pony and rae a Outfit “for | Sale—Te rms re ason- 1 
c F 








able. Address Mrs. Ilenry A. Grady, C linton, N. 
Peace River Florida Oranges—Sizes run to a box 
150 to 250, price $3 per box. W. W. Carter, Wau- 
chula, Fla 
Nice Appige— Winsars and Black Twigs, $4.50 per 
barrel; No. Albemarle Pippins, $4.25. F. S. Wing, 


Bedford, Va. 


Pure Georgia Cane Syrup—Best eae new barrels, 
34 gallons, $22, f.o.b. Climax, Georgia. E. B. Town- 
send, Climax, Ga, 


Crushed, Ovster Shells for Poultry—100 pounds, 5: 55c; 
50 $2. 1; ,. $4. Oakshore Poultry Farm, 
Waverly stints 8. C, 


“If we do not do your ‘printing we both lose.’ Ask 
us for samples and prices. Printing Department, 
Oxford Orphanage, N. C. 


I Have Some Cash Buyers for Salable Farms—Will 
deal with owners only. Give description, location, 
and cash price. James P. White, New Franklin, Mo. 


Few Cars” Twenty Per Cent C. S. Feed Meal which 
we can sell at 35 dollars, f.o.b. mills in car lots of 
fifteen tons. Answer quick or be too late. Winston 
Grain Co., Winston, N. C. 


Spray materials for all kinds of fruits and v vege- 
tables. I carry the only complete line in the South. 
Write me for prices and directions. J. W. Woolfolk, 
General Distributor, Fort Valley, Ga. 


For 30 Days I will ship one 36-pound feather bed 
and one pair feather pillows weighing 6 pounds for 
$12. All new feathers; best ticking. Old reliable 
dealer. A post card will bring catalog. and order 
blank. D. M. Martin, Quitman, a. 











iE ADOWMERE. 


GEO. Ke STALLINGS, Pree 











| ___ THE SHORTHORN 
Is the Breed for You 


SHORTHORN STEERS are repeatedly and con- 
sistently topping the leading markets. 


SHORTHORN COWS are making milk 





A Minnesota Cow has exceeded this record, mak- 


a contest with 700 cows, 
all dairy Hreads competing. 


AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASS’N., 
he Dexter Park Ave., 








[HORSES AND MULES 


—PERCHERON STALLIONS— 
MAMMOTH JACKS 


We have for sale high-class Per- 
cheron Stallions; Mammoth Jacks; 
and Hereford Bulls 
from six months to two years old, 
and can furnish Percheron mares 
in pairs or in car lots. 
describing your 
thing guaranteed as represented. 
BAUHARD BROTHERS, 























Registered Percherons, Mares, 
Stallions and Fillies. 
VERY LOW—Too many on hand. 

Also Bronze Turkeys—Big kind. 

_C. A. ALEXANDER & co., 








Frost- proof Cabbage Plants—From best Long Island 











seed. 100 postpaid, 20c; 1,000 postpaid, $1.75. By 
express: 1,000 for $1.25; 5,000 oad $5. Leading va- 
rieties. Plant Farm, U Tah, N. 

Special for “Two Weeks — near Cabbage 
Plants, postpaid: 300, 75c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. Bx- 
press: .25 thousand; 5,000, $5, cash. Satisfaction 


positively guaranteed. 


Tidewater Plant Co., Franklin, 
Virginia. 


Hardy ~ Frost-proof Cabbage 
seed, any variety, 500, $1; 
10,000 and over at $1. 
tion guaranteed. 
grow our own 
Georgetown, 8. 


Plants from _ tested 
1,000, $1.50; 5,000, $6.25; 
Prompt shipments; satisfac- 
Directions with each order. We 
plants. Enterprise Truck Farm, 


Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey and 
Charleston Wakefield, Succe m and Flat pain: 3y 
express: 500, 1.25; 1,000, 5,000 at $1.75 
up, at $1.50, f.o.b. here. by papel 
100, 35c; 1,000, $2.50. Satisfaction guaranteed. D. 
Jamison, Summerville, S. C. 









Plants—Frost Proof— 
shipment. Satisfaction 
flelds, Succe sion, Flat Dutch. 
1,000, $1.50; 5,000 and over, $1. Parcel post paid: 
500, $1.25; 1, 000 $2. Potato Plants, $1.50 per 1,000. 
IT. & G. W. Clark, _ Thomasville, Ga. 


Fulwood’s C abbage Plants—Ready for immediate 
shipment. Varieties: Jersey Wakefield, Charleston 
Wakefield, Succession and Flat Dutch. Prices: pe 
mail, postpaid, 500 for $1.25, 1,000, for $2.25 
express (not epaid), 1,000 for $1.50, 5,000 at #1. 3 
per 1,000; 10,000 and over at $1 per 1,000. Satis- 
faction cuaranteed. P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 


Cabbage 


Millions — Teady ~ for 
prompt 


guaranteed. Wake 
Express: 500, 75c; 











‘OUR LAND CHANGE 


rrr 











If von Ww stot a Farm aeaatnente write me. A. Mc- 
Kenzie, Chadbourn, N. 

Virginia Farms for Sale. by owner. Reasonable 
terms. C. Wetmer, Nottoway, Va. 

Rent or Sale—Farms 1 near growing city. Grain, 
cotton, tobacco, hay, cattle. Good prices. H. 3D. 
Stewart, Monroe, N. C. 





Wanted to rent or le ase farm two hundred acres for 
general farming, with equipment. Can furnish best 
references. Berry, Tampa, Fla 


~J,000 Acres—Well timbered, 65 Re ae ag 
or rent 1 to 5 years, cash or part crop. Henry A. 
Bowen, Pinetown, N. C., R. F. D. No. 1. 


acres fertile 
130 cleared, 
D. $3, lie 
drews, 8. 


For “Sale—950 Acres in Sampson County—Two good 
houses, on railroad and county road, easy cleared, 
and a real bargain at $12,000. See or write A. A. 
Paul, Washington, N. C. 








62 truck, fruit and general farm land 
near railroad, church, school and R. F. 


Write G. W. Harrelson, Rt. 2, An- 





Improved farm lands situated in fine bright to- 
bacco and cotton belt, for sale for cash on easy terms, 
in tracts to suit purchaser. Write, stating size of 
tract desired. ‘‘Owner,’’ Box E, Lumberton, N. C. 

For Sale—A Good Grain and Tobacco Farm—Lo- 
cated on the Southern Railway, Gne mile from city 
limits of High Point. Lots of timber on it. Cheap 
at $100 per acre. Box 125, R. D. 4, High Point, N. C. 

















eet Suffolk Horses— 


ques HAVE pe 


I have for sale at p06 Mons gy 
3% years old and 3 pairs a mare 


J. A. PATTERSON, 


130 So. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














OAKWOOD FARM 
15 Jacks for Sale 


I make a Specialty 


Also Registered ‘Combined 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 





BERKSHIRES 


PLEIIII 
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A Splendid Tried Berkshire Sow 


8 Years old, Registered and Cholera Immuned, 
weighs around 350 pounds. 3red on the 2ist of 
November to the Regent, the best hog and best 
bred one I ever raised. 
PinlCE $65 
Crated and delivered to express office here. 


Ex. WILLIAMSON, Raleigh, N.C. 














—Registered Berkshire Boar— 
READY FOR SERVICE. ALSO 
—— Berkshire Sow Pigs | 
BEST BLOOD OF THE RED. | 


Boar 16 months old and will make a herd sire 
of which you may justly be proud. 


D.K. FLEMING, R5, Durham, N.C. 




















38— YOUNG BERKSHIRES —3 


Well bred, fine, large ‘ones. Two males and one 
female, same litter, weigh at 3 months old, around 
55 to 60 pounds. Registered and crated. 


ONE $25 OR 3 FOR $67. 
B. P. WILLIAMSON, Raleigh, N. C. 
—BIG LENGTHY BERKSHIRES— 


If you want the best, write for list of my winnings 
and offerings. Some of my best Show Poars for sale, 
and am specializing to 2 to 5 months Gilts. 


E. E. PETTY; Hillsboro, N. C. 
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_DUROC-JERSEY nn | 





DEFENDER PRINCE, A GRAND CHAMPION 
The demand is great, but we are prepared to meet the 
wants of the people. We can supply for immediate 
delivery pigs of all ages, in pairs or trios, properly 
mated. Bred gilts, bred sows and service boars in any 
quantity. Those who cannot pay cash can buy irom us 


KIMBALL FARM, OXFORD, N.C. 
MODERN TYPE 
DUROCS > 
For Sale, All Ages andin 
INSANE ESP Pairs and 


Trios Mated No Akin. 
Credit Extended to Responsible 








q Box 541, Atlanta, Ga. 


\ 
Auction Sale of Holsteins, Jerseys 
and Hogs—December 10 
SWIFT CREEK DAIRY, MACON, GEORGIA 


On account of the recent of the magnificent barn and dairy, 
we will sell to the ghest auction the entire dairy herd of Swift 


lestruction by fire 
bidder at public 











Creek Dairy, toget with the herd of hogs. This is one of the largest and best 

herds of dairy animals in the South, and consists of the following: 

JERSEYS—High Grades, now in milk and to freshen.............. 34 head 
ERGITOLE, (0. 00 26 SEO INCRE OIG oa 90-06 Fiera 605.6 66 oe 6.0 6600S 64000 4 056 29 head 
APOWE: DsUlis) TOPISCOTCS: 6 650.0 566-850 e556 0 8000s CN CC ORS USEC OOO 2 head 
WOUHE BRB) TORISKETES o.6 i cic cies UC Ne OCCT CEN eve 2 head 
A few registered cows and heifers 

HOLSTEINS—High Grades, now in milk and to freshen.........00. 33 head 
Heifers, 3 to § mo ee Jt irre err eet cet ee ere ke eae fe 10 head 
Bull Calves; 1 to 6 MONthS O1G. 6... kccivcvcsecssesees ee Recccece 7 head 
Grown Bull, registered and famous breeding......cccccceccee 1 head 

HOGS--High Grade Durocs and Berkshires; Grown Brood Sows... 36 head 
GIGWH HRERIStEPER DUOC BOGS. 666.56 60.0.6.0: 616.6 60,605 6606 88s 66 4 head 
SHOECS, (GU 2 60) DOCTOR ae ieee CE TSU T ER OREO eee oce (8 Read 
EPGLCOWSE, LOD CO SOO WOU ao oes 6-0.6 600 6666800 oe eee 7 head 
Nursing Pigs 25 head 





This lot of animal's consists of one of the cleanest and best selected herds in the 
South, all in fine condition, All will be sold without reserve, regardless of weather, 
as preparations are made for this. Two auctioneers and ample facilities. 

For further information write LORING BROWN, Manager of Sale, Box 
541, Atlanta, Ga., after that date at Macon, Ga., care of 
Dempsey Hotel. 


LORING BROWN, Manager of Sale 
Phone Main 825-J 


or wire 
up to December 7th, 


































AUCTION SALE 


OF 


SADDLE HORSES. 
Tuesday, December 18th, 1917 


WE WILL SELL AT AUCTION 


—— TWENTY-FIVE HIGH-CLASS SADDLE HORSES. —— 
This Lot Consists of a Number of 
Young Stallions, Yearling and Two-year-old Fillies, 
Brood Mares and Geldings. 


They are by such noted sires as Kentucky Choice, Star McDonald 
and Kentucky Flower. A large part of them are recorded with the 
American Saddle Horse Breeders’ Association. 




















For Further Information Address 










One Registered 


Big Type Poland-China Boar 


Sixteen months old. Weight 400 pounds. 
Premium Winner. 


Few Choice Pigs, be delivered last of December, 
1917; sex no kin. Pedigrees furnished. Good 
bargain from premium winners, from large Big 


Type Boars and Sows. 


W.J.DUPREE, Walstonburg, N.C. 
TAMWORTHS 


ALLL LLLP PD LAA 
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r 
—— OAK RIDGE FARM 
Offers Registered 
TAMWORTH BOARS and GILTS 
at reasonable prices. 
W. H. CAIN, Mgr. Swine Dept. 
Oak Ridge, Virginia. 


TAMWORTH All Ages. English, Canadian 
or American bred 
Largest Exhibition Herd in the South. 
DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 
South Carolina. 


_ Tamworths Our Specialty — 


s for Sale at Reasonable Prices 
All well ya and ae a4 _— individuals offered 


baleegs’ <i 3 oreek FARM. 'D. J. Lybrook, Manager. 
No. 1, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


AB ERDEEN- ‘ANGUS 


NAT re 


ARRADA 
Both sexes, all ages, best 


ANGUS CATTL strains. Sulis ready for 


service by Trojan-Erica and Queen Mother sires. Also an 


exceptionally Bo tet PERCHERON STALLION, reg- 
istered in P. S. A., coming 6 years old, weight 1950 Ibs. 
ROSE DALE ‘STOCK FARMS, Jeffersonton, Va. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS (227.2 "Soune’ butts, 
cows and _ heifers 


good individuals and well bred, at moderate prices. 
Stock registered. 


J. D. BLACKWELL, FAYETTE, M!SSOURI. 
_GUERNSEYS- 
FOR S = f. E 
Guernsey 


Bull 


Calves 


of May Rose breeding—Prices 
reasonable. 


WADDINGTON FARM 


WHEELING WEST VIRGINIA 




















Columbia, 





























HEREFORDS 


PARAARARARAAAAA 


REGISTERED HEREFORDS 




















Parties Heard headed gy Ray Fairfax and Donald 
wekIMBALL, LESPEDEZA FARM Also Shetland Ponies—all ages. 
HARGROVE,N.C. R. H. SCOTT, Manager, HICKORY VALLEY, TENN. Rte ALLEN "STOCK — 
DUROC-JERSEYS 2° 'nore"rxrn’ Gos | TEAceeE A ee trae Gc e — ee a 
of te colest beealng. Here errs aes” (FAQ HEAD—DUROC-JERSEY BRED SOWS AND GILTS—40 HEAD A RARE 


THOS. H. ROGERS, CLYDE, N. C. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 

Sales amounting to $1,336 last week entirely cleans us 

out of stock for sale. Pigs again about May Ist 

Many were disappointed. Try earlier next time. Buy 
We kind that sells. Thank you al!. 

W.Ww.s CRUSO, N.C 








HAMPSHIRES 


WPPRAPRDA PARR Pr. PAP LPL LILI DD PI 








—TRY THE HAMPSHIRES— 
The Belted Mortgage Lifters. 


Quick Profitable Mothers, Heavy Milkers. 
Best by test in Agricultural Colleges. Make 
largest gains at the least cost. We have champion 
blood in our herd. 

PRICES Pe Seg hd ALITY GUARANTEED. 


Y STOCK FA 
J. L. Bradshaw, Mor., WAVERLY, VA. 











. ©.’s. Booking orders 
for pigs of Sem. and Oct. 
farrow at $15 each: 
pair, no-akin. 8-10 weeks 
old, pedigreed Service 
boars, weight 100 Ibs., od 
75-Ib. boars $22.50. est 


a , ee 
1. Owen, Bedford, Va. 
Bred 


0 ] C ? and CHESTER WHITE Boars, 
e he. -§$ Gilts, Sows. Young Herds a Specialty. 
No akin; prolific, large kind. Pedigrees free. 
for prices and circulars. Prices reasonable. 


F. E. RUEBUSH, 
—N. C. John Orion Ne. 69221— 




















Fair Winner, and Sire of Wi 
Sire, s Orion; dam by Highland Kir 
Want yess, 700- pound boar, with @ reputation, 
here i han¢ Price for fuick sale $15 
J. 3. JORDAN & SON Ss, McCULLERS, N. C. 
— 











0 | Cc 2, Service Boars all sold. CHOICE PIGS, 

© Be -§ 8 to 10 weeks, $15; pairs no akin, 

; trios, $40; registered. My herd has never been 

i when shown Some stock out of Va. State 

Ch pion sow and sired by Va. State Champoin boar. 

Stock must be as represented or money refunded. 
R. Q. OWEN Route ft, BEDFORD, 


$28 per | 


Write | 


Sciota, Illinois. | 











SALE WILL BE HELD IN WELL HEATED BARN. 


COCHRAN, GEORGIA, WEDNESDAY, JANUARY, 9TH, 1918. 
SOWS AND GILTS sired by Orion Cherry King Jr., Sensation Select, 
Imperator’s Success, King the Col., Orion Cherry King, Tax Payer’s 
Model, imperator, Illustrator and others of equal note. 
The Offering will be bred to Orion Cherry King Jr., our $3,500 World’s 
Champion, Sensation Select, the 1915 Georgia Champion, and Impe- 
rator’s Grion, the 1917 Georgia Champion. 
Positively the Greatest Offering Ever Put up in the South. 
Sale Begins Promptly at 1 O’Clock P.M. 
Weather conditions will not affect the sale. 
Auctioneers and Fieldmen:—Col H. L. Iglehart, Elizabethtown, Ky; 
Col. F. D. Hengst, Louisville, Ky; also Representative the Duroc 
Bulletin. Robt. J. Evans will: represent American Association; 
Walter J. Woodall, Southeast Livestock. 


Send Mail Bids to Any of the Above, in Our Care. Write for Catalog. 


FAIRVIEW FARM, HIGHWAY FARM, 


COCHRAN, GA. ELKO, GA. 


OPPORTUNITY 
One 3-Year-old 
Registered Bull. 


Okolona, Miss. 


B. A. GULICK, 














Splendid Bull Calves 
Kentucky Holsteins at Farmers’ Prices. 
Females, various ages. Service Bulls. Brilliant suc 
cess of our cattle in the show ring and in making 
A. RB. O. Records prove their superiority. Especially 
desirable for Southern buyers because of acclimation. 
Reasonable prices. Dependable warranty. 
Newman & Bowles, Kaintuckee Farm, Bardstown. Ky. 


JERSEYS» 


——— eee 


BUTTER ‘BRED JERSEY BULLS 


By Eminent 19th, From Dams 
with Excellent Butter Records. 


Six half sisters in Register of Merit, four with 

with average yearly records of 8,059 pounds milk, 

461.3 pounds butter. 
‘ALF No. 84, 








price $125.00 

















TAYLOR PLANTATION 
BULLS AND HEIFERS OF 


Golden Lads. Golden Fern’s Lad, Blue Bell, Tormentor, 
Oxford Lads and Eminent families. You know there is 
no better blood than these famous proved families. 

.\ Write for descriptions and prices 


TAYLOR PLANTATION, COLUMBIA, S. C. 











CALF No. 87, price 90.00 
CALF No. 82, price 60.00 
Pedigrees and description on application. 


Branch Experiment Station, 
Willard, North Carolina. 














__ AUCTIONEERS 


DOL IPI 


W. D. SCOTT, Arlington, Ga] 


Livestock Auctioneer 
and Broker 
CAN SELL YOUR STOCK OR 
SUPPLY YOUR DEMANDS 























THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 














even greater demand than has hitherto been 
jeecoes ooo. THE MARKETS experienced. Experts on the various mar- 


kets say they see nothing on which to 
. ground such a hope but “one never can tell.” 
North Carolina Markets At Richmond a hundred thousand poundg 

Prices paid by merchants for farm products in the — a han ids readily enough at an avers 
Ba Navaneeh See oferiah to the Binionty 980 Price for dark leaf of 23 cents. The 
Markets, W. R. Camp, Chief: higher grades were short, wrappers being 

| particularly scarce. : 

At Farmville a farmer brought in all nig 
crop, about half a wagon load, and wag 
greatly surprised to get over $62 for it. Ane 
other farmer, very poor a year ago, secured 
over $1,000 for his tobacco crop. 

At Lynchburg the deliveries were nearly; 
four hundred thousand pounds, this makeg 
a total for the season of 2,041,400 pounds, 
The deliveries are up to expectation here 
and prices remain strong, all grades .being 
CC in active demand. Sun-cured leaf was never 
Wilson in better demand and for this grade prices 

F  - 2%c: Clinton, 2%c: Durham, Were never higher. Even the suckers have 
2e; Fayetteville, 1c; Monroe, 2%c; Raleigh, 2%c; been saved hereabouts and are coming in, 
Scotland Neck, 2%c; Wilson, 2%c. bringing from 10 to 16 cents right along. 

BUTTER, EGGS, POULTRY AND HOG PRICES 


nn re 




















es | WILL. SHIP YOU : 
THIS PIANO FREE 


ON 30 Days’ Trial 


My Personal Guarantee 
At the end of — time if this CRAFTS 


: am. . - 7 You have my personal guarantee to replace 

CABINET GRAND PIANO is not found to the piano at any time if defective in ma- 

be the sweetest cond piano you have pa terial or workmanship. If you can write a 

heard, you may return it to me, and I will stronger guarantee, write it, I will sign it. 

pay freight BOTH WAYS. as 
CRAFTS CABINET GRAND PIANOS are 
guaranteed for a lifetime. 


No Money in Advance Write today for beautiful catalog. 


I want you to test the CRAFTS CABINET We have in stock these slightly used and 
GRAND PIANO in the quiet of your own second-hand pianos at bargain prices: 
home. I want you to be the judge, your ice $400, now $ 6! 
friends the jury. I will be satisfied with Rpatts — pet ed +++ pee a187 
the verdict. former price $500, now $118 
ieff former price sien now $ 92 
Kimbail former price $450, now $15 
Three Years to Pay te isuer bees Ue ioe ae 
Crafts Player... former price $750, now 
I allow you to arrange your own terms of Crafts Player... former price $750, now 
payment for these guaranteed pianos. My Small Unright former price $450, now 
contract is very liberal. In case of death I Square Pianos . from $15 up 
cancel unpaid balance and give your family g 


receipt in full. Send today for bargain bulletin. 
a Fifty music lessons free to every purchaser 
Write today for full particulars. of a CRAFTS CABINET GRAND PIANO. 
Use this coupon. ‘Tear out and sign today. 
Old instruments taken in exchange. 


“WML dy, 


Winey 








L 
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At Burkeville a farmer who has never bee 
fore raised much tobacco sold his load for 
$500 and started his first bank account with 
it. Three other farmers brought in three 
wagon loads and secured about $1,000, $1,100, 
and $1,200 for them, two of these also starte 
ed new bank accounts. 


ens, per Ib. 


|Batter 
|\Butter 


Charlotte 
Clinton 
Durham 
Fayetteville 
Hamlet | 
Lumberton ......... 
r M > 
A. J. Crafts, President, minleiath i 
A. J. Crafts Piano Co., Salisbury 
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At Danville, 1,200,000 pounds changed 
hands at an average for all grades of 34% 
dents, even though there is a perceptible 
falling off in quality. Fancy wrappers have 

sunk slightly in value here, while medium, 
uae ig Street. Scotland Neck 330) fair grade and low grade leaf all hold their 


Dear Sir: — Please send me today, *Each. own in price. 
FREE OF CHARGE, the literature ‘he a ¥ 
which I have checked below: PRICES ag AND At Rocky 
PR AE IS at The cotton market has ‘in ie new high records every were offered and the average price was @ 

+ ~ 1 a y " 7 é ade U ery 
( ) CRAFTS BARGAIN BULLETIN. day during the past week. Closing prices were about shade under 34% cents. This makes 18,350,< 


o> WANTED: LETTERS FOR OUR FARMERS’ EXPERIENCE 


MEETING 
GER BRAND ASPHALT SLATE ROOFIN NDER the heading, “The Farmers’ Experience Meeting,” we 


will during 1918 print a discussion of 25 of the most interesting 
problems the Southern farmer has to grapple with. To these 
“Experience Meetings” every Progressive Farmer reader is asked to 
me contribute. If there is any subject concerning which you have an 
\~ cep D+ interesting experience, tell us about it. Give us actual experiences, 
jnihanvens bs: set Z . ¥ % a, brief and to the point. No letter must be over 500 words in length, 


and shorter ones are preferred. 


For the best letter received on each subject we will award a prize 

SAVE MONEY ON ROOFING of $3, for the second best letter $2, and nas ananiinn space rates pice all 
RECORD BREAKING PRICES—DIRECT FROM FACTORY SHIPMENT. , 2 ee : 
The base of all TIGER BRAND Roofing is Long-Fibre Wool-Felt, saturated § others used. Right now we invite experience letters as follows: 
with Pure Mineral Asphalt. Contains no Oil or Coal-Tar. W ill not color “What Success Have You Had With Spraying?”—Letters must 
or taint water passing over them. For DWELLINGS they are made 5-Ply; h I h D b 
surfaced on top with beautiful colored Red or Green Natural Fadeless § reach us not later than December 29. 
Rock; on the bottoss with Mineral Mica. For FACTORY — 9 cn" “What Sort of Clothes Best Suit Farm.Work?”—Letters must 
INGS: in 1, 2 and 8-Ply, heavily surfaced on sides. No. wi 
Mineral Mica; No. 2, Mill-Ground White Flint; Nos. 3 and 4, Best Quality reach us by January 5. 
Mineral Asphalt; under such ae eye ge —_ it will, never —— 
wash or scale o In fact IGER BRAN oofings are e very bes x : é } 0 ‘ 3 Bree? ee aa 
combinations of Long-Lasting, Weather, Lightning and Fire-Resisting ma- ce ar nak aenee tank yo PON ~~ aoe — - adie: = 
See: a titeae arma 7 eee ee Pg pam included. PASSED BY become alarmed over the prospective shortage and are “8° Of 33% cents. Wrappers are scarce here 

D WRI R ss purchasing contracts as a h i é 

Ss 
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Mount over a million pounds 















































edge against sales of goods @nd bring good prices, although there is @ 
Also “FREE” Catalog which is full of Roofing end. Fenes sense. Full of Caeomenigmanninpecemnclguanettan slight weakening tendency in the market. 
argains. It tells why TIGER BRAND PRODUCTS out-last others TWO At Blackstone, Keysville, Drakes Branch 
to ONE in Southern climates. Write for yours today, also prepaid prices, Amelia and Clarksville the markets are ac< 
if desired. Cottage, Factory, Roof Paints, Etc. tive right along and prices at these place@ 
TIGER FENCE COMPANY, Clarksville, Tenn., Box No. E, compare favorably with the larger markets, 


At South Boston there is a decline in fancy 
wrappers, but in the general run of offers 
ings prices hold up very well. The average 
price here is slightly under 35 cents, and the 
demand is good. 

At Winston-Salem the sales ran up closé 


to two million pounds and the only notice< 

=~ horses needed with a Kirstin Li A yg ed me — ae Wilson able drop in price was for fancy wrappers 
ne man alone pulls biggest stumps in 4 to 10 minutes e . : sven though the offerings were few. The 
,, wonderful Kirstin One-Man Puller pulls little, / pics od at Pt es aves 1 

=e tough or green stumps as low as 5c each; cm Northern Produce Markets average price was a shade over 385 c . 

also brush, hedges and trees. Cutsland_ 62 ‘ It is expected that all the leaf now in the 

ise to Bg ieee to operate GF A Chicago, 111.—No. 2 white corn, $2.20 acltvered in in hands of the growers will be in by Christe 


Weighs less—has g t > / ea 2.35); No.2 yellow Conn: 2-80 mas. Over 20,000,000 pounds have changed 


° cae ; a “ 
er strength SS g y Get Our Big No. 1 White _Pot atoes: Philadelphia, bulk, per 100 ownership here this season. 
\ eZ FREE BOOK Ibs., $2.40@2.55; Columbus, sacked, per 100 fbs., $2.40 
oe rag 4x @ 2.50 Jacksonville, 150-Ib. fit; $4. ny a “gt 
whieh tells how to clear your lan er 100 Ibs. Atlanta, .50@2.60; New Orleans, $2.35 yen : , 3 
quickly and econvanlealty. Book guides you @3. 50: aaninetot: $2 04 ah on. Since you worked your examples so 


Ss : 2.90; i -30@2.35; A ayy j > , 2 ee 1 give 
overevery point. Contains valuable informa- mingham, $2.40@2.50; $2@2.22: Cincin. nicely,’ said the pretty teacher, “I shal 
ee tion worth many dollars to every farmer. Write for hati, oH b ig 52. 2.85; Bitwbure. $2.10@ you a kiss.” ‘Teacher, I didn’t know there 
—— receive J Very Liberal Offer. ‘ Chicago, $1.60@2; New York, bulk, per bu., was to be a reward,” responded the honest 
2.50. 


; 50. urchin. “It’s only fair to tell you that my; 
One-Man ; “a ’ = s, big brother did them sums,”—Life. 
No. 1 Sweet Potatoes: Atlanta, sacked, per bu., 
Stump Puller @1.15; New Orleans, 80-Ib. sack, $1.60@1.65; Balti- 


more, bbl., 50c@$2.25; Birmingham, sacked, per bu. 
works on wonderful leverage principle—gives a man more. 0c @$ P ked, 1 ) 


ant’s power. Patented cable take-up does away $2; Memphis, bulk, per bu., $1,25@1.35; Cincinnati, 


a gr ae ' 
i “A see slack cable. Six speeds—when stump loosens bbl., $2.50@3.50; Chicago, bbl., $3@3.50. 

increase the speed and save tine. Works in any position, Clears . Butter—Chicago: creamery extra, 45c; extra firsts, 
Sent Sarwhete on promise to give puller a fair tial. Jf satis- Py / 44c; firsts, 391¢@42c. New York: higher than extra, 
Hod. take © half-year to pez, oF return et our e, -4 4645 @47c; extras, 45% @46c; firsts, 42%@45%c. Phil- ° ° f 
Pownall oe aon nev, Petced 9 low a8 860, "One man style or HORSE Me adelphia: ‘creamery firsts, 43%4@4de; creamery seconds, Announcing the opening o 
Send a for Free Book and Very ‘So Special “Otter made to one man in every 4 41% @43c; extras, 45440; extra firsts, 44 5c; New 

comm *t miss : 


AiGaBe 

é ae Orleans: fancy creamery, 47c; fancy dairy, 38c; West- 7 1 = 
>” A.J. KIRSTIN CO., 1208 Ludington St., Escanaba, Mich. ee ern, 37c. our new Abattoir with great 
ee ee ee ie Ae Sa Exus—Chicago: firsts, 45@46c; ordinary, 42@44c. ly increased capacity, we are 


New York: fresh gathered extra, 54@55c; extra 


fisais.s0 Southern” siiiveidae ec" Oneare: | Pleased to advise that we are 
candled Louisiana fresh, 44@45c; Western 45@4é6c. now in the market for Live 
The Spotless Catalog i is filled with ‘‘useful gifts’’ for youn a ceeilaukee: Wis. : Souares, 21% c; Daisies, 
folks—Bicycles, Express Wagons, Velocipedes, Sucre Weak =) iene oe ee H ogs and can take care of all 
ons, Musical Instruments, Flash Lights, Clothing, Sweater, ; Le _Hogs—Jersey City: heavies and Yorkers, $17.90; offerings. Shipments may be 
Coats, Shoes, Guns, Goat or Dog Harness, Croquet, Caroms, ox a oe eee Sober de direct th h 
ete. Lowest prices on these & many other items. Catalog free. © LY made direct to us or throug 


THE SPOTLESS COMPANY, “The South’s Mail Order House,” 475 Shockoe Lane, RICHMOND, VA. Virginia Tobacco Markets any livestock or commisssion 
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ALES are dropping off in nearly all the merchant in this city. 
Our Two Best WANTED TO BUY tobacco markets of Virginia. There are 


WRITE FOR PRICES AND 
Subscription Offers = COWPEAS “Re several reasons for this: unreasonable weath- SHIPPING INSTRUCTIONS. 
$1.50 for one renewal and one new = = 3 3 4 eye si . er for handling, rush of other work, slight 
subscription for one year each if sent in Will buy pga a pent any point. drop in prices when recovery is looked for. KINGAN & CO., LTD., 
together; or BL D E. 


$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- ROWLAND SEED CO., a ne ee eee ee ee Virginia. 


scripti nt i coal ri higher than known in any year within the 
of 33 nae ani poco poe acey rig 3 Saccan Seedsmen, Augusta, Ga. memory of growers, but many farmers are IMPORTANT NOTICE :—We cannot handle or 
ae ‘ ss mcrae Best 2'/2-bu. Burlap Sacks for Saleo—Any Quantity. F e . eee ee buy dressed hogs. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER if . 























holding out a little longer in the hope of 
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Lights 


Saturday, December 8, 1917] 


FREE 


5 Wonderful New 
‘Kerosene Lisht 


Beats Electric or Gasoline 


‘e want one person 
in each neighborhood 
to whom we_can refer 
_Jeustomers. Takes very 
mee time and no invest- 
‘Mment. Thenew Aladdin 

osene mantle light @ 
iorns 50 Hours 
on One Gallon [eadcramcerens 


ple, 
reassure * rots n’texplode® Testa by U.S. 
thirty-five bang Bl = ve 
vives three times as m is 
wick flame lamps, Won Gold Modal at Penama 
ition, Pree jaree million le coy f ‘enjoying 


te, steady light, near 
4 EB ee ey AGE NTS 
4 Bae ‘and and learn how to get one Fr rec, WANTED 
cH 


: MANTLE LAMP LAMP CO.,4560 Aladdin | CAGO, ILL. 
Kerosene (Coal Of) Mantle Inthe World 











Don’t Think Only of Scale 


when you think of 


“SCALECIDE” 


it is all there is to 
e 
ormant Spraying 

Does ail that any other spray will do 
—but no other spray will do all that 
“SCALECIDE” will do. Kills all kinds of 
scale—all formsof fungus andinsects that 
can be reached in dormant season—and 
invigorates your trees—and costs no 


more. Read our money-back proposition 
before ordering anything else. 


Send for free booklet, 
“Profits in Fall Spraying” 
B. G. Pratt Co., M’f’g Chemists 
50 Church St. Dept. 23 New York 





(23) 1303 





OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 














— HEDGE! 


Write for our illustrated 
folder which tells you what 
you ought to know about 


CITRUS TRIFOLIATA 
the great hedge plant. Stock-proof. 
Hardy. Handsome. Endorsed by 
leading horticulturists and agri- 
cultural writers of the South. My 
prices make first cost of the Citrus 
Trifoliata hedge less than that of 
any other fencing material. 


GUARANTEE NURSERY COo., 
Birmingham, 














Write for our Price Lists 
SELF - Oldest pian aE 


Wit 
/ Keeping OUT "OUST » 


| SPLASH OILING 
SYSTEM 





= = heaping IN OIL 


Constantly Flooding 
Every Bearing With 


OIL SUPPLY 

REPLENISHED , 
» ONLY ONCE A YEAR i} 
S OOUBLE GEARS — Each Carrying Half the Load 
4 Every feature desirable in a windmill in the. — 

AUTO-OILED AERMOTOR 
Gasoline Engines ~ Pumps — Tanks 
Water Supply Goods —Stee! Frame Saws 
Ware AERMOTOR CO. 2500 i21m St. Concaso 





Catch Fish, 225 2227,4: 


aes an : ea numbers, With t. 
ing, van — Stest Wire 
them like a yy Ss flies. a. Made in all 
zes. Write for Paice Lik ioe. and Free ookiet on 
st bait ever discovered fo outaractnes all kinds 
ish. J. ¥. GREGORY, K-241, St. Louis, Me. 


Catches 








Lights With a Match ALIN 
The Coieman ‘‘Quick. Lamp makes and burns — 
ite own gas eae c eaaien, Use a match to 

‘bt — no torch needed. 38 brilliant light of 300 
Fite Dower. fag wick. No pean 
whut Guaranteed Fiv ears. 

i) last a lifetime. "See the Guick- Lite Lamp st 

dealer’s or write nearest eons 
THE CO! P Co. . 
1. 





THE HOOSIER POULTRY FARM 
Has Stock for Sale 

From 75 different varieties of pure- 

bred land and water fowls. Send 3e 

stamp for catalog Mention this pa- 

per when writing Address 

J. R. SCIRCLE, Waveland, ind. 





reliability of all the 


} fore the third Sunday in 





A COON HUNT 


(Boys’ $1 “Prize Letter) 


WO of my friends and I have good coon 

hounds, so we decided last November to go 
coon hunting. 

We arrived at our camp 
o’clock, unchained the dogs, and in about 20 
minutes they had started something. We 
were sure of a coon, but to our surprise it 
was an opossum, 

We caught the fourth opossum before the 
dogs were on the track of a coon. They ran 
it across a hill and out of hearing distance, 
but they ran him back down the hill and 
treed him in a large oak in the bottom. 

One of the boys climbed the tree and 
shook him out. When he struck the ground 
the dogs had him. 

Satisfied with our night’s catch, 
turned to camp, turning in at 2 a.m, We 
will go on another hunt as soon as the 
weather is good. ELI POWELL 

Cades, Tenn. 


B. Y. P. U., Y. W. A. AND BIBLE 
STUDY CLASS 
(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 
ages a 


site at eight 


we re 





live on the farm 


going 
our young 


I am to tell you about some work 
people are doing. We have a 
handsome Baptist church in our community 
of which I am a member. 

We have a B. Y. P. U. in 
which means “Baptist Young 
ion,’’ organized by short while 
ago. We have about 45 members. We meet 
every second and fourth Sunday This 
union is divided into two with a 
captain for each division. This organization 
teaches young people to do all 
church work It is a 
‘cantonment” where 


our church, 
Peoples’ Un- 
our pastor a 
nights. 
divisions 


kinds of 
“training camp” or a 
our young 
trained for Christian service. 
our 


people are 
Nearly all of 
ones willing to 
Our programs gener- 
of readings, talks on important 
subjects, poems, music, etc. 

We sometimes have a special program and 
invite everybody to be present. The mem- 
bers of our B Y. P, U. have raised money 
and bought a piano for our church, We are 
doing a great work and can already see the 
results of such an organization in the 
church. This B. Y. P. U. has been the 
means of bringing young people 
Closer together, and has influenced and en- 
couraged them much in church work. 

Another organization of our young people 
is the Y. W. A., which means ‘‘Young Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary.”” Its purpose is to develop a 
Christian young womanhood, and to bind to- 
gether the young women of our church for 
world-wide service for Christ. It was organ- 
ized December 6, 1913, with eleven members 
and now we have 23 members, We meet the 
third Sunday in each month. Each member 
pays a fee of five cents per month besides 
special offerings, We do all kinds of personal 
service such as visiting the sick, making 
gifts to the poor and raising money. We 
have given to each one of our boys who is in 
his country’s service, a testament as a token 
of friendship, The Y. W. A. programs 
much like those of the B. Y. P. U. 

Next, we have a “Bible Study Class’ 
our young women which meets Saturday 


month 


members are active 
strive to do their best. 
ally consist 


special 


our 


are 


for 
be- 
each with 
one of the members as leader. 

STELLA EDWARDS 


Edgmoor, 8. C. 


~ May Day 


Day we 
throne 
oak 


May 


queen's 


hada May Festival. 
was in a far 
tree. It 


Joni 
The 


under a 


corner 
large decorated 


colors. 


was 
in gay 

When the procession began the queen’s at- 
and sat on the 
holding the 
came out dressed in 
girl going before 
and Father 
Then Spring 
flowers, and 


tendant came ower part of 
Then the 
white with the 
her scattering 
crowned 
bringing 
bringing 


the throne 
queen 


crown. 


flower 


flowers, Time her 
roses 
fruits; 
leaves as it 


queen. 
and 


came, 
Summer, 
then 
went. 


Autumn 
Next, 


came 
Winter 
to represent snow. 
Then the 
colors 
each side of the 
danced and 
ing their 
ated in 
Then the 
pro 


scattering 


came dropping cotton 


maidens came dressed in 
stood ina 
A Fairy 
and the babies came, 
carts and dolls dressed and d 


bowed to th 


pretty 


two by two. They row on 


throne. came and 


Sang, rolle 
cor- 
flowers and queen 


witch came and performed and the 


ession marched back again 
WILELLEN LEE 


Ala 
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The Progressive Farmer is the 
come paper that comes to my home —J. T 
Gillis, County Superintendent of 
Clarke C 


most wel- 


Education, 


oumty, Arkansas 





$75 TO $300" 
_ A MONTH 


Come to Detroit 


The Automobile 
E R Detroit trained men get 
L preference and jobs quickly. Think 
what it means to learn in the Michigan State Auto 
School. Factories endorse our School, glad to employ our 
graduates or offer them territory, Men are every- 
— \ where as testers, repair men, chauffeurs, garage men. Hundreds 
of our graduates start in business for themselves. 
44 auto factories in Detroit and 140 parts factories. Students get actual 
experience in handling all kinds of electrical auto equipment. Just installed a 
Opcanee Electric Dynamometer for block testing purposes for students’ use. 


Detroit Is Place to Learn—Start Any Time 


Wo teach you to handle any auto proposition. Students actually build cars from 7 to finish, 
getting factory training in opens block-testing, road testing, everything. Special complete 
in Oxy-Acetylene basing, | weldi: ng and aoe ng, seperate 7 2 repels course. All leading types 10 
starting. lighting a ix cylinder ier, eight cylinder King used 
road instruction, We haye the Eettowiog completely equipped chasses— 
Studebaker ‘6’’ 1917 ruck 1917 Saxon ‘6”’ 1917 yume *6"" 1917 
Packard Twin-6 (917 


Maxwell 1917 
ick Light 6 1917 Oldsmobile os si? Detroiter a7 1917 
ers ‘*6-30"’ 1917 — 1917 


Bu 
Detroit Electrie torr Chalm Chalmers “4” 1913 
Uys-Knight 1917 seas “ug 
School Open An the Year. Graduate in 10 to 12 Weeks. Enter Classes Any Time, Any Day 
Three Classes Daily: Morning, Afternoon, Evening. 


S-EARN 
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The War Will Be Won In The Air. 


A course in Aero-plane Motor Mechanics is now being taught at the Michigan State Auto School. We 
have secured Curtiss Aeronautical Motors for practiceand study purposes. We have also arranged with the 
Curtiss Aeroplane Company for a complete Aeroplane and great quantity of the aeroplane material. 


a 
Students will be given practical instruction on the Aeroplane motor and will secure complete knowledge 
of the plane in general. 


Thousands of Aeroplane Motor Mechanics Needed. 
The course is under direct supervision of a Curtiss expert who is an authority on aero-motors and aero- 
planes as well as hydros and flying boats. Weeks have been spent in perfecting this course which is 
entirely separate from our Automobile course. Our plans are complete 
Aeroplanes will win the war. They are the eyes of the army. They must be in perfect running condition, 
Thousands of keen, well-trained men are needed by the Government to care for the aeroplanes and aero- 
plane motors. Men are needed in the aeroplane factories. Trained Aero-motor mechanics will get the 
—— Get Into This New Industry. 
The men who become trained Aeroplane Motor Mec hanics will be big men in the aeroplane business. Only 
a short time ago the automobile business was starting, the men who got in then are now the Big Men, 
The Aeroplane business is in its infancy. The war will give it a big start. The menwho train now will 
be the Big Men_in the near future. The work is extremely interesting and will grow in interest as 
the business develops. , a = er  Sagaeae = 4 gee cnc every purpose. 
Trained Aero-motc echanics will always be in big demanc on’thesitate; get in 
Money Back 1 o-motor mi & 
Guarantee 








- this new industry now. The far-sighted, keen fellows who enter at once will reap 
the big benefits. 

Automobile Factories Endorse Our School. 
We guarantee to qual- The leading automobile factories in Detroit, as well as in other 
ify youina shorttime§ cities, endorse our school. They are putting their latest model, 
ora positionss chanf- complete chasses in our school for students to work on. They 
feur, repairman, tes are employing our graduates in their factories and service sta- 
er,demonstrator, auto}, tions and assisting them in opening Now! and salesrooms. 
electrician, arage 
man, OF ‘sntumobile Act Quickly N. jow: 
desler, paying fron] Fill in the coupon; get gen on aeroplane motor mechanics, 
#75 to $300 monthly}: “Auto School News” an 128-Page Illustrated Catalog. 
ox refund yourmon All absolutely free. Or better “Still, jump on the train, as hun- 
We have dreds haye done, and come to the ‘‘Heart of the Automobile 
mere requests for pong OM 4 a9 learn Soe We have no branches. Write or 
Michigan State Auto 
Scnool Gradaates than 


0 this schoo: 
we can supply. 


OETROIT . 
OF THE AUTO INDUSTRY 


irect t 
MICHIGAN STATE AUTO SCHOOL, be Olid Reliable School, 
Zeller, President 


5212 Auto Bidg. 2 637 - $9. Yi Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 























It might be easier and cheaper 

for us to put an ordinary spring 

in the VICTOR— but we don’t make 

) traps that way. There is too much at 

stake—our seventy years’ experience as the 

largest game trap manufacturers in the world. 

You profit by this, because you know that 

if only for our good name, we will put a bet- 

ter, faster, stronger spring in the VICTOR— 
hence a more dependable trap for you. 

Your dealer sells the VICTOR. Examine 

_the spring—it’s the thing. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, LTD. 
ONEIDA, NEW YORK 


CTOR Traps 


When writing to advertisers say: “Iam writing you as 
an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees 
the reliability of all the advertising it carries’’ 
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Look for the DurableeDURHAM Name on Hosiery 


On all your hosiery for all the family, for work, play or 
dress, this name means more wear, more good looks, more 
comfort. It saves darning. It saves actual money on your 
hosiery bills) Ask for Durable DURHAM Hosiery by 
name at your store. Look for the name ticket on 
each pair. 


A half dozen or dozen pairs of Durable-DURHAM 
Hosiery make a splendid Christmas Gift. 


This hosiery is real value through and through. 


In every pair the heels, soles and toes are strongly 
reinforced; the wide elastic tops can’t be pulled off or 
torn by garters; the legs are full length; the feet and 


toes are smooth, seamless and even; sizes are correctly 
marked; the famous Durham dyes prevent color from 
fading or turning green after wearing or washing; quality 
is uniform throughout. 


Durablee DURHAM Hosiery sells for 15, 19, 25 and 
35 cents per pair. The Fleece-lined at 25 cents is much 
heavier and warmer than most fleece-lined hosiery at this 


price. Buy DurableeDURHAM Hosiery for everybody ° 


in the family. 


Ask dealer to show you our women’s 35c and men’s 25c 
silk-mercerized hosiery with the patented anti-run stitch. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS _ Durhan, N. C. 


DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN,WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


Is Made Strongest 
Where the Wear 
Is Hardest 





Heavy weight, 


eight, Carrolina— 
fleece-lined 


A fine silk-mer- 








5¢ pair. ing at 35c. 














Rover Lad— 

A good school 

and play stock- 

ing for children, 
9c pair. 


Big Sister— 
Medium weight 
outsize stocking, 
25c pair. 























good - looking, 
substantial 
man’s sock for 
15c 











stocking for cerized stock- |B 


Tar Heel—A iA Trade-Mark 





Amazon—A 
woman’s go 

everyday stock- 
ingfor | 5c pair. 














Miss Nancy— 
A light. weight] § 
gauze lisle stock- 
ing for 25c pair. 














Shoo Fly—A 
splendid out- 

joor man’s sock, 
15c pair. 














A few examples of the splendid 
values in Durable-DURHAM Hosiery 
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